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Survey of the World 


At the beginning of 
the special session of 
the new Congress, on 
the 15th, Mr. Cannon was again elected 
Speaker. For him 204 votes were cast, 
12 Republican “insurgents” supporting 
two or three other Republicans. Champ 
Clark, the Democratic leader, had the 
votes of all the Democrats (166) who 
were present. There was an interesting 
contest over the rules, the result being 
substantially a victory for Mr. Cannon 
and those who stood with him. Mr. Dal- 
zell moved that the old rules be adopted, 
and askt for the previous question. This 
was ordered, 194 to 188, the majority in- 
cluding 7 Democrats, and the minority 
29 Republican “insurgents.” But the fol- 
lowing motion, to adopt the rules, was 
lost, 189 to 193, because a few of the se- 
ceding Democrats returned temporarily 
to their party. The old rules having thus 
been rejected (for a time), the Demo- 
cratic leader moved the adoption of the 
plan approved by his party’s caucus. 
This provided for a revision of the rules 
by a committee of fifteen members, who 
were named. The committee would be 
controlled by Democrats and Republican 
“insurgents.” At this point the tide 
turned the other way, owing to the action 
of a group of Democrats. Mr. Clark’s 
motion for the previous question was 
lost, 179 to 203. Then Mr. Fitzgerald, 
of Brooklyn, a Democrat, offered a sub- 
stitute resolution, providing for the adop- 
tion of the old rules with several amend- 
ments, and this substitute was accepted 
by a vote of 211 to 172. Mr. Fitzgerald 
and 22 other Democrats voted for it, 
with the Republicans. Seven of the 23 
were from New York City, 2 from 
Brooklyn, 5 from Georgia and 2 from 
Louisiana. The amendments leave to 


Rules of the House 
of Representatives 


the Speaker substantially all of the power 
heretofore exercised by him, and relieve 
him of some tasks which he had found 
irksome. While they appear to facili- 
tate action upon bills at the request of 
individual members, it is not clear that 
there will be any considerable change of 
the former practice. It was asserted 
that a bargain had been made with the 23 
Democrats and that they were to be re- 
warded in some way. At a Democratic 
caucus it was decided that Democrats 
should be forbidden to accept committee 
appointments from the Speaker, unless 
these were approved by Mr. Clark. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was afterward appointed to 
the powerful Committee on Rules, and 
Mr. Broussard (Louisiana) and Mr. 
Harrison (New York) to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, which prepares 
tariff bills. These are three of the seced- 
ing Democrats. As Mr. Harrison un- 
dertook to abide by the decision of the 
caucus, his appointment has been ap- 
proved by Mr. Clark. When the Ways 
and Means Committee took final action 
upon the tariff revision bill, he voted 
against it, and Mr. Broussard for it. In 
the gossip publisht about this contest 
over the rules, some assert that the Tam- 
many leaders in New York exerted influ- 
ence which controlled votes enough to 
turn the scale; also that there was a re- 
lation between the action of the seceding 
Democrats and certain provisions of the 
tariff bill. In a speech on the 20th Mr. 
Bryan criticised the twenty-three. “They 
could not say they did not know,” said 
he, “for any man who did not know that 
Cannon is the agent of plutocracy ought 
to be sent to an asylum instead of to Con- 
gress. They ought to hear from their 
constituents.” In caucus, the Democrats 
have appointed a committee of fifteen to 
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keep all their men in line and to suggest 
punishment for those who go astray. 

On the 18th the House past the amended 
bill for taking the thirteenth census. The 
original bill was vetoed by President 
Roosevelt because it did not provide that 
the appointments should be made in ac- 
cordance with the merit principle exem- 
plified in the civil service reform rules. 
The new bill practically meets the re- 
quirements of his veto message. 


a 


President Taft sent 
Revising the Tariff 

16th, a message of 
about 350 words concerning the tariff, 
saying at the beginning that he had con- 
vened Congress in extra session in order 
that it might give immediate considera- 
tion to a revision of the Dingley act. He 
continued : 


“Conditions affecting production, manufac- 
ture and business generally have so changed in 
the last twelve years as to require a readjust- 
ment and revision of the import duties imposed 
by that act. More than this, the present tariff 
act, with the other sources of Government rev- 
enue, does not furnish income enough to’ pay 
the authorized expenditures. By July 1st next 
the excess of expenses over receipts for the 
current fiscal year will equal $100,000,000. 

“The successful party in the late election is 
pledged to a revision of the tariff. The coun- 
try, and the business community especially, ex- 
pect it. The prospect of a change in the rates 
of import duties Pree causes a suspension or 
halt in business because of uncertainty as to 
the changes to be made and their effect. It is, 
therefore, of the highest importance that the 
new bill should be agreed upon and past 
with as much speed as possible consistent with 
its due and thoro consideration. For these 
reasons, I have deemed the present to be an 
extraordinary occasion, within the meaning of 
the Constitution, justifying and requiring the 
calling of an extra session. 

“In my inaugural address I stated in a sum- 
mary way the principles upon which, in my 
judgment, the revision of the tariff should pro- 
ceed, and indicated at least one new source of 
revenue that might be properly resorted to in 
order to avoid a future deficit. It is not nec- 
essary for me to repeat what I then said.” 


In conclusion he “ventured to suggest” 
that “the less time given to other subjects 
of legislation in this session the better for 
the country.” On the 17th, Mr. Payne, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, laid before the House the tariff 
bill upon which the committee had been 
at work for four months. It covered 234 
printed pages. In a long statement he 
pointed out the changes recommended. 


to Congress, on the 
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Reductions in the iron and steel schedule 
range from 30 to 50 per cent., with ore 
free ; wood pulp and hides are put on the 
free list ; duties on lumber and paper for 
news print are reduced one-half; bitum- 
inous coal and agricultural implements 
are made free, under reciprocal condi- 
tions; paintings and statues are free, if 
twenty years old; there is a new duty of 8 
cents a pound on tea; the internal tax on 
cigarettes is increased, and there is a new 
tax on inheritances. There are not many 
increases of rates. Among the products 
affected by them are cocoa, chicory, 
spices, lemons, pineapples and watch 
movements. Sugar and tobacco may be 
imported free from the Philippines, with- 
in specified limits of quantity. Maxéi- 
mum rates, higher than the ordinary rates 
by 20 per cent., are provided, and these at 
present would be applied to four-fifths of 
our imports. Authority is given for the 
issue of $40,000,000 of Panama Canal 
bonds to reimburse the Treasury for the 
money paid when the canal property was 
bought; also for an issue of one-year 
notes, not to exceed $250,000,000, if they 
are needed on account of the deficit. The 
leading features of the bill are considered 
in our editorial pages. Having been re- 
ferred to the committee, the bill was 
formally reported on the 18th, when the 
reading of it to the House consumed five 
hours. There will be a larger allowance 
of time for general debate than was given 
when the present tariff was before the 
House, twelve years ago, but it is hoped 
that the final vote will be reached before 
June 15th. The inheritance tax will be 
strongly opposed, because such a tax is 
collected now by more than thirty States. 
Senator Cummins will propose an income 
tax in place of it. The removal of the 
duty on works of art is generally ap- 
proved, but a protest has been forwarded 
by the artists of Cincinnati. Strenuous 
objection to the reduction of the lumber 
duties will be made by Maine, the North- 
west and parts of the South. It is pointed 
out that the removal of the duty on iron 
ore would be more to the advantage of 
prominent independent manufacturers of 
steel than to that of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, because the former own large de- 
posits in Cuba. A leading subject of dis- 
cussion will be the maximum rate pro- 
visions, which might excite trade hostility 
abroad. 
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At the end of a very long 
anager trial, on the 2oth, in 

Nashville, Tenn., Col. 
Duncan B, Cooper and his son, Robin J. 
Cooper, were found guilty of murder in 
the second degree for killing ex-Senator 
Edward W. Carmack in the street on 
November gth last. The jury also de- 
~ided that the two defendants should be 
_punisht by imprisonment for twenty 
years. There had been another defend- 
ant, ex-Sheriff John D. Sharp, but the 
jury had acquitted him on the 1gth, the 
toreman then saying: “We are hopeless- 
ly tied as to the Coopers.” After the 
final verdict, and because of this remark, 
counsel for the Coopers moved that a 
mistrial be declared. The motion was 
overruled, and the Coopers were then 
admitted to bail, in $25,000, pending a 
hearing on a motion for a new trial. In 
this case, thirty-one days were consumed 
in getting a jury, much testimony was 
taken, the arguments were very long, 
there were 30,000 words in the judge’s 
charge, and the jury was out seventy 
hours. The trial excited much interest, 
owing to the prominence of the persons 
involved and their relation to the polit- 
ical campaign immediately preceding the 
murder. Colonel Cooper’s anger had been 
aroused by editorial articles written by 
ex-Senator Carmack and publisht in the 
Tennesseean, of which the latter was 
editor. Walking home from his office in 
the afternoon, Carmack met the Coopers 
and the shooting began without delay. 
He was killed, and Robin Cooper was 
wounded in the shoulder. The defend- 
ants claimed that Carmack began the 
fight and fired the first shot. 


ot 


Sergeant Cortes and seven 
privates of the Cuban rural 
guards revolted at Vueltas, 
on the 16th, and took to the woods. At 
once there were many rumors of a for- 
midable uprising, but they had no found- 
ation. Cortes was angry because his 
superiors had refused to promote him. It 
is said that he was urged to revolt by one 
Lavastida, formerly a captain of the 
guard, who had been dismist. Lavastida 
and several other persons were arrested, 
and the Government sent guards in pur- 
suit of the rebels. On the 17th, Lavas- 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 
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tida was shot and killed while attempting 
to escape. On the following day Cortes . 
and his companions surrendered. They 
will be tried by court martial. Friends 
of Lavastida assert that he was murdered. 
There will be an investigation. President 
Gomez issued a proclamation in which 
he said: 

“A few men attempted to disturb the public or- 

der at a moment when the republic most needed 
support. All citizens and the Government did 
their duty, and the mutineers have fallen into 
the hands of the authorities to be tried and 
punisht with neither mercy nor cruelty. 
Tranquillity now reigns, and will continue. 
The Cuban people have defended the republic 
bravely, and given the Government full assur- 
ances of loyalty.” 
He was recently reminded by the negroes 
of his promise that they should have 30 
per cent. of the political appointments. 
——Two commissions are coming to 
Washington from Porto Rico to explain 
why the insular House has refused to 
pass the appropriation bill. One repre- 
sents the Unionist party, which con- 
trols the House, and the other is com- 
posed of three officers of the Govern- 
ment. It is said that the House sought, 
by refusing to make appropriations, to 
compel the Government and the Execu- 
tive Council to approve certain purely 
political bills, proposed in the interest of 
the Unionist party. For lack of appro- 
priations several of the schools and the 
public libraries will be. closed and work 
on the roads will be discontinued. 


a 


Much space has been 
Central America given by the daily press 

to reports about im- 
pending war in Central America and 
about the attitude of our Government to- 
ward those who are said to be planning 
war there, but up to the end of last week 
the news from Central American coun- 
tries was of a peaceful character. There 
is reason to believe, however, that Presi- 
dent Zelaya, of Nicaragua, was prepar- 
ing for an aggressive movement when he 
was checked by the warnings of the 
United States and Mexico. He had 
placed 6,000 soldiers near the boundary 
of Honduras, in the vicinity of Corinto, 
where three of his gunboats had been 
stationed, and it was thought that he was 
about to attack Salvador. In answer to 
inquiries from Washington, however, he 
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said that these forces were to be used 
only for defense. It is asserted that, at 
the present time, peace in Central Amer- 
ica is menaced only by him.. He has 
been warned that the United States and 
Mexico will not tolerate any disturbance 
due to his action. Our Government also 
insists upon the prompt arbitration of the 
Emery claim, which relates to a conces- 
sion cancelled by him. It is expected 
that our Government will have an inves- 
tigation made in Central America by Mr. 
Magoon, recently Governor of Cuba, or 
by Mr. Buchanan, who negotiated treat- 
ies of arbitration with the new President 
of Venezuela. Ex-President Castro, 
of Venezuela, has been formally accused 
in court at Caracas of murdering General 
Paredes, a revolutionary leader who was 
shot, by his order, in February, 1907. 
Dr. Rojas, recently appointed Venezue- 
lan Minister at Washington, was one of 
the leaders of the Matos rebellion against 
Castro. For three days last week 
there were riots at the capital of Colom- 
bia, and martial law was proclaimed. 
The disturbance was regarded as a pro- 


test against consideration, by the Gov- 
ernment and Congress, of the tripartite 


treaties relating to Panama. President 
Reyes resigned, but Congress would not 
consent to his retirement. 


ws 


Our Runidepecien In the California 
Siem Semen House there have 
been unsuccessful at- 

tempts to revive the movement for the 
exclusion of Japanese children from the 
public schools. The Senate has rejected, 
by a large majority, a declaration that 
California is unalterably opposed to the 
naturalization of Japanese. There will 
be no anti-Japanese legislation in Mon- 
tana during the present session. Two 
bills have been rejected, -and action will 
not be taken upon a pending resolution 
asking for the exclusion of all Asiatic 
immigrants. Reports sent to Gover- 
nor Gillett, of California, at his request, 
by school superintendents, show that in 
the schools of the cities of the State 
there are 573 Japanese pupils, this num- 
ber including 128 in San Francisco, 128 
in Los Angeles, 80 in Oakland and 54 in 
Sacramento._—The Japanese Foreign 
Office publishes a statement showing 
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that, in the seven months ending with 
January, 2,802 Japanese departed for the 
United States or Hawaii, and that 6,806 
returned from those countries. For the 
United States the numbers were 1,506 
and 3,795. As 92 per cent. of those re- 
turning crost the Pacific as third-class 
passengers, it is assumed that nearly all 
of these were laborers———A publisht 
letter from Tokio says it is shown by the 
official records there that in the last 
quarter of 1907 the sum of $2,644,011 
was received in postal money orders 
from Japanese, a little more than half 
of this coming from Hawaii, and the 
remainder from San Francisco and 
Seattle. 
S 

. There was very little allevia- 
ee tion of the strike situation 

during the week and all 
forms of communication have been more 
or less completely interrupted. Paris 
has been cut off from the rest of the 
world as by a siege and the financial 
losses are incalculable. The Government 
telegraphers followed out the postmen, 
and the telephone girls joined in the 
strike. Finally the linemen, repairers 
and other workmen went out and the 
tie-up was complete. The strike com- 
mittee demands the dismissal of M. 
Simyan, Under Secretary of Posts and 
Telegraphs, whose attempt to abolish 
promotion by seniority and substitute a 
merit system precipitated the strike. But 
the contest is really over the question of 
the right of Government employees to 
organize and strike in their own inter- 
ests like other employees. The labor 
unions have long been trying to force 
this to an issue, and if they find that the 
employees are being beaten a universal 
strike may be called in their defense. 
The comparative triviality of the occa- 
sion and the great inconvenience to the 
community has, however, tended. to 
alienate public sympathy, and the firm 
stand of the Government is generally ap- 
proved. The matter was brought up be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies by inter- 


. pellations on March roth, and M. Bar- 


thou, Minister of Public Works, defend- 
ed the course of the Government. He 
held that the servants of the State, in 
thus deserting their posts in a body, had 
put themselves in the position of muti- 
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neers, and that to make concessions to 
them now would be to give way to an- 
archy. The striking telegraphers had 
destroyed -the instruments in the post 
offices and had cut the wires at the 
frontier so the Government was. at a 
moment when a Balkan crisis was immi- 
nent almost isolated from the rest of 
Europe. M. Simyan denied the charges 
of favoritism, and claimed that the dis- 
organization of the civil service was due 
to the pull which the employees had with 
the deputies. Subra, the president of the 
Association of Telegraph Employees, 
had, he said, the endorsement of nine 
deputies from the Right as well as the 
Left. At the conclusion of the debate a 
vote of confidence in the Government 
was past by 368 to 211. M. Simyan of- 
fered his resignation to the Cabinet, but 
it was not accepted. The Government 
has utilized soldiers in protecting the few 
postmen who were willing to continue 
their work, and put 3,000 of them at the 
task of sorting letters, but they made lit- 
tle headway with it. Millions of letters 
and hundreds of thousands of telegrams 
accumulated during the week, while no 
attempt was made to handle the newspa- 
per mail. The offices and stations were 
filled with stacks of mail sacks. Tele- 
graphers brought in from. the country 
offices in most cases joined the strikers 
after a few hours’ service. For hours at 
a time there was no communication be- 
tween London and Paris. King Edward 
at Biarritz was for three days cut off 
from his kingdom except for a private 
messenger service. The strikers offered 
the Government eight cipher operators to 
take the diplomatic despatches, but M. 
Barthou declined to accept any favors 
from them. The money order offices 
were closed, and it was difficult to keep 
Paris supplied with milk; eggs, butter 
and other country produce. In eight 
other large cities of France sympathetic 
strikes were started among the postal 
employees. Communication between the 
Paris and London Stock Exchanges was 
maintained chiefly by messengers sent to 
the frontier, for the wires were only oc- 
casionally available. By the 22d many 
of the men had gone back to work and 
their leaders, after conference with 
Premier Clemenceau, had agreed to use 
their efforts to stop the strike. The oaly 
concession made by the Government is 
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that none of the men will be dismist from 
the service for striking. 


J 


The British _¢ British naval estimates 
Naval Scare 2° presented to the House 

of Commons are much 
more liberal than was expected, but the 
exposure of the low relative position of 
Great Britain as a naval power has Ied 
to such alarm that the Government may 
be forced to extend its demands still fur- 
ther. The program provides for a total 
expenditure of $175,713,500 to be ex- 
pended for four “Dreadnoughts,” six 
protected cruisers, twenty torpedo boat 
destroyers, and a number of submarines, 
the latter to cost $5,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment also askt to be authorized .to 
start, if necessary in April, 1910, four 
additional large armored vessels. The 
estimates involve an increase of $14,116,- 
ooo over the estimate of last year. In 
presenting the naval plans to Parlia- 
ment, Reginald McKenna, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, said that several of the 
Powers were rapidly developing their 
naval strength, but none of them at a 
pace comparable with Germany, altho it 
was impossible to find out just at what 
rate Germany is building. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna declared that he only referred tu 
Germany for arithmetical purposes, and 
without expressing any personal feeling 
except admiration of her professional 
and administrative efficiency. Two years 
ago she had not a ship capable of being 
compared with a “Dreadnought.” Now 
she has fourteen vessels that could be 
thus compared and three others are being 
constructed. By adopting the Govern- 
ment’s naval program, Great Britain 
would have by March, 1912, 20 “Dread- 
noughts” as against Germany’s possible 
17. Mr. Balfour, leader of the opposi- 
tion, denounced the proposals of the 
Government as altogether inadequate. 
It was no longer a question of fmaintain- 
ing a two-power standard, but of main- 
taining a one-power standard in first- 
class ships. He stated that he had positive 
information that the construction work 
in Germany was now several months in 
advance of her program, and if contin- 
ued at the same rate Germany would 
have in 1912 not 17, but 21, “Dread- 
noughts” and perhaps 25. He said that 
Great Britain would lose her supremacy 
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on the sea unless eight “Dreadnoughts” 
were immediately started. He gave nc- 
tice of a motion for a vote of censure of 
the Government on the ground that the 
proposed provision for ships of the new- 
est type is not sufficient to secure the 
safety of the empire. Most of the op- 
ponents of a large navy, in Parliament 
and out, are either supporting the Gov- 
ernment, or keeping silent. In the first 
division of the House the Government 
was supported by 322 members and the 
only opposition came from radicals, la- 
borites and nationalists, numbering 83. 
Mr. Dillon, speaking for them, declared 
that the Premier had played to the panic- 
monger. Great Britain could not hope 
to outdistance Germany and America. 
America alone, he said, would be able to 
fight Great Britain in ten years. The 
only end to this mad career would be a 
European war or bankruptcy. Mr. Mac- 
pherson questioned the honesty of the 
Government’s efforts to come to a mutual 
arrangement for reducing armaments, 
and denounced the capitalists of both 
countries for combining to precipitate a 
war. The newspapers of Great Britain 
have thrown off all reserve and 
openly discuss the impending conflict 
with Germany. A profound impression 
was created by a letter in The Times by 
Frederic Harrison, the positivist philos- 
opher and author. He has for more than 
forty years been a leader in the anti-ex- 
pansion and anti-militarist movement, 
but he has come to believe that England 
is on the eve of a struggle for national 
existence. His letter is being circulated 
by the million thruout the country. The 
following extracts indicate its character: 

“It is an antagonism like that between Athens 
and Sparta, Rome and Carthage, Spain and 
Britain, Germany and France—one which 
seems, independent of persons, even of the will 
of peoples, to be borne on by the elemental 
springs of national destinies. It seems inevit- 
able. Our supremacy at sea will be met by a 
determined challenge within a _ reasonable 
time. 

“The German Navy is not built for distant 
voyages. It is built to act as the spearhead of 
a magnificent army. This army, as we know, 
has been trained for a sudden transmarine de- 
scent on the coast, and every road as well as 
bridge and smithy in East England and Scot- 
land has been docketed in the German War 
Office. If ever our naval defense were broken 
thru and the military occupation of our arsen- 
als, docks and capital effected, the ruin would 
be such as modern history cannot parallel. 
It would not be the empire, but Britain 


that —_ be destroyed. Occupation by 
the foreign invader would be to the empire 
what the bursting of a boiler would be to a 
“Dreadnought.” Capital would disappear with 
the destruction of credit. Famine, social an- 
archy, and an incalculable change in the indus- 
trial and financial world would be the inevit- 
able result. Britain might live on, as Holland 
lives on, but before she began life freely’ again 
she would have lost half her population, which 
she could not feed, and all her oversea empire, 
which she could not defend. 

“England’s national existence may be in peril 
within less than a generation from the tre- 
mendous navy now being hurried on in Ger- 
many, from the domineering ambition of Ger- 
man chiefs and the aspirations and increase of 
the German race.” 


J 


P ..- It is impossible to con- 
— gee ceal the _ disgraceful 

ase record made by the 
Italian authorities in the rescue 
work at Messina, altho every effort 
has been made to keep it out of the 
Italian papers, and the correspondent of 
the London Times was prevented by the 
censor from telegraphing even what ap- 
peared in the Government organs. The 
policy of the Central Committee has been 
to retain nine-tenths of the large sum 
contributed for future aid to the sur- 
vivors and care for the orphans and crip- 
ples. The committee has now remain- 
ing $3,037,000 for such purposes and 
proposes to expend it as follows: $300.- 
ooo for earthquake sufferers who were 
permanently disabled, now numbering 
663 ; $400,000 for the Patronato Regina 
Elena for the orphans, numbering about 
2,000; $800,000 for lumber and other 
material for shelters for the homeless ; 
$400,000 for aiding the small tradesmen, 
fishermen, etc., to make a new start: 
$200,000 in cash for pressing needs; and 
the remainder, $937,000, for completing 
the education of 200 university and 700 
high school students, and various other 
purposes. The policy of this is a debatable 
question, but the inefficiency of the or- 
ganization of a rescue work admits of no 
dispute. Many of the ruins in which 
living persons were known to be impris- 
oned were left untouched by the soldiers 
for weeks, and some of the remoter vil- 
lages were overlooked and not visited for 
two months. British and American com- 
mittees, which organized their own re- 
lief expeditions so far as the authorities 
would let them, did much more prompt 
and efficient service. As an instance of 
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the delay due to red tape it is reported 
that the clothing sent for the victims of 
the Calabrian earthquake of 1906 is still 
stored at Naples, and the officials could 
not be induced to give it out for the re- 
lief of present sufferers. At the time of 
the earthquake it was reported in various 
telegrams that the Strait of Messina had 
been widened, narrowed, deepened and 
shallowed, but now an official statement 
from the Minister of Marine informs us 
that practically no change was made by 
the earthquake and steamers pass as 
easily as before. It is officially estimated 
that about 60,000 bodies of earthquake 
victims are still covered by the ruins 
which have not been cleared away. At 
the present slow rate of working it is 
likely to be more than a year before they 
are all recovered. 


o 


The cables of the week 
The Balkan Crisis from the different 


European capitals in 
regard to the difficulty between Austria 
and Servia have been more pessimistic 


than before, but it appears now that the 
danger of an outbreak has been obviated. 
The Austro-Hungarian note of March 
6th, giving as her reason for refusing to 
negotiate a new commercial treaty with 
Servia that her warlike preparations 
rendered such procedure impossible, was 
replied to by Servia on the 15th in an 
evasive manner. The main question, the 
opposition of Servia to the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, was briefly dis- 
mist by saying that the question was in 
the hands of the Powers by their own 
request. The Servian note then goes on 
to argue the advisability of renewing the 
commercial treaties expiring at the end 
of this month by a provisional extension 
to the end of the year since there is no 
time for negotiating a new treaty. This 
reply was unsatisfactory to Austria and 
an aggressive note was prepared, but the 
representations of the Powers and, it is 
said, the personal influence of the peace- 
loving Emperor Francis Joseph, prevent- 
ed its being sent. It is said that the 
Powers will agree to Austria’s annexa- 
tion of the two provinces and request 
Servia to dismiss her reservists. If this 
is done the conference to be called to 
make the necessary modifications in the 
treaty of Berlin will be a purely formal 
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one to confirm the agreement already 
reached. 
st 

A private bill introduced 
into the House of Com- 
mons by Geoffrey How- 
ard extending the suffrage to all men and 
women over twenty-one who have re- 
sided three months in the constituency 
was past at its second reading by a vote 
of 157 to 122. Premier Asquith said that 
the Cabinet was divided on the question, 
and it could not support the bill because 
it proposed later to introduce a measure 
of its own for a general electoral reform. 
The bill was then referred, at his sug- 
gestion, to the Committee of the Whole, 
which is equivalent to laying it on the 
table indefinitely. The introduction of 
the bill was not favored by the suf- 
fragets. A report comes from 
Peshawur, India, that a plot to assassin- 
ate the Amir of Afghanistan, the heir 
apparent, and other members of the royal 
family has been discovered and that 1,200 
arrests have been made and many prison- 
ers have been blown from the mouths of 
cannon.—tThe Finnish Government is 
continuing its anti-Jewish policy by 
adopting more stringent and vexatious 
regulations than ever. The killing of 
animals by the methods prescribed in the 
Hebrew law has been prohibited, so the 
orthodox Jew will be deprived of his 
kosher meat. A law now before the 
Senate requires all Jews wishing to re- 
side in Finland longer than three months 
to procure a permit from the Governor, 
which may be renewed for longer peri- 
ods only on the recommendation of the 
local police authorities. The rights of 
citizenship are conferred on Jews born in 
the Duchy or who have lived there for 
ten years. A committee of the Duma 
having under consideration the abolition 
of the death penalty in Russia obtained 
from the Police Department a report of 
the number of executions for the three 
years ending January tst. Accord- 
ing to this there have been 3,319 con- 
demnations to death and 1,435 executions 
in that period, besides 683 summary exe- 
cutions under the special court - martial 
law in force August Ist, 1906, to May 3d, 
1907. King Edward visited the avia- 
tion grounds at Pau and witnessed two 
flights by Wilbur Wright, one alone and 
the other with his sister as passenger. 
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Mulberry Month in Florida. 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Autmor or “Tue Country Home,” “Our Herepitry rrom Gop,” Etc. 


HIS morning there was a fog, and 
that is the way it often is after a 
night of such sparkling splendor 

that the stars throw shadows against 
your windows. It grows cooler all night, 
and you pull up an extra wrap; then 
about daybreak the moisture is so con- 
densed that it drops off the pine trees 
like a shower. It is delicious, and with 
a shout, Hal and I are out of bed, jolly 
fresh with a bath, while Phil is off to let 
out Togo and Hector. Then we all plan 
the day’s work together, and at it with 
a vim, for really the finest thing in this 
world is some good things to do. This 
morning we mowed a lot of coarse grass 
on the lake front for a compost; all the 
people down here burn up such stuff— 
which we refuse to do. It makes splen- 
did raw material for humus, and humus 
Our pet alligator, Samson, 


stuck his nose out of water; watched us 
sharply, then slowly rose and showed his 
full length for a few moments, which is 


about eight feet. He is a harmless fel- 
low, and I have a strong belief that we 
can work him into the new régime. The 
sun was already rising, and while we 
were mowing it heaved the mist into 
great banks. The fog cloud over the 
lake repeated itself in the water—im- 
mensely down deep in the lake. Such 
water mirrors I never saw before. All 
about the circle you can see the pines, 
headed downward in the lake and head- 
ed upward on the banks; but I think you 
can see them in the lake a little more 
clearly than you can in the air. 

The two collies are digging for go- 
phers, and Hector by sharp practice has 
captured two or three. These are 
ground squirrels, with pockets on their 
jaws that hold a lot of food when need- 
ed, and when they are digging tunnels 
they use them for buckets to bring the 
dirt up in. It is great fun to see them 
cart this out and dump it. Hector and 
Togo watch at two entrances of the sub- 
terranean digger, and if he is not a 
sharp listener he is likely to get caught 
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as he emerges. He will throw up a half 
bushel of dirt in half an hour, and wher- 
ever he works you can tell the kind of 
soil that is underneath. When we hunt 
for “concrete” sand we examine what 
the gophers have brought up. But when 
they get into'your garden, and make tun- 
nels thru. your potatoes and beets it is 
another thing. However, they aerate 
the earth, and I think that some share of 
their food is insectivorous. , 

As the morning wanes the ducks be- 
gin to chase each other in long wakes 
across the water, and their frolics will 
not end except with the lapse of light. 
I do not know anything more full of fun 
than these water fowls, and their games 
are much like those played by children. 
That alligator has one cold eye above 
water, and will possibly take a selfish in- 
terest in the frolics; but there are so 
many of the ducks that if one be taken 
it will hardly be mist; arguing in this 
way the alligator will be very much after 
the human order. Around the rim of 
the lake there is a great circle of water 
plants, some of them elegantly fine; 
great masses of golden beauties, and the 
sundew with its scarlet pads is every- 
where. The singing frogs like these 
borders, and the blue herons and white 
egrets like the frogs. You should see 
the Olympic jumps taken by some of 
these batrachians—fifteen feet, I think. 
I wonder if they ever have college ath- 
letics. The fish do not allow any larve 
to become mosquitoes, and so we miss 
our only masters. It is cause of peculiar 
congratulation, because in some parts of 
Florida they make most of the year in- 
tolerable. 

Our peaches are in blossom—that is. 
some of the varieties are; and they have 
been straggling along all winter, like 
Peeping Toms, looking in at the win- 
dows of the wrong months. Our apples 
and pears and cherries have all broken 
buds, and I see ten inches of new wood 
on the sweet gum and water maples. It 
is quite needful to have your pruning 
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knife busy in this climate. Phil and I 
are at work in the vineyard yet, and we 
have to touch a bit of hot wax to every 
cut vine to prevent bleeding. Down on 
the lake slope we have growing those 
sorts that in the North must have hot- 
house culture, such as Black Hamburgh. 
And there we have also Munson’s cross- 
bred varieties, like Headlight, and 
Wapanuka, and Elondin, and Mericadel ; 
splendid products of American genius— 
huge bunches hanging down the trellises, 
all proclaiming the victory of brain. 
Between the rows of grapes grow 
quinces: and figs, and down there near 
the lake side are long lows of asparagus. 
We hold that every man’s home should 
be an experiment station, where one is 
constantly finding out something, instead 
of repeating old saws and making the 
same blunder that our fathers did. 
These peach trees that are in blossom 
threw away their calendar too soon and 
lost count of the seasons. Some of them 
blossomed in November, and kept on 
opening more buds all thru December 
and January. So I shall have peaches 
to eat all the way from March until June. 


According to the almanac’ these trees 
should have blossomed in March. That 
is the way down here; we all get bewil- 
dered as to the time of the year; for 
why should one call it winter when his 
coat is off and he is picking Marechal 


Neil roses. I have to think twice or I 
am muddled myself. I brought some 
shrubs from my Northern garden last 
November and set them in my Sorrento 
lawn. They were completely fooled, and 
those which, if left in the North, would 
have started growth in May, were on 
the jump by New Year’s. A slight frost 
pinched their ears a bit, but they got 
thru all right. Still, it was a blunder in 
the long run; for man, beast and plant 
must all alike have rest in order to reach 
perfection. This fine art of sleep is half 
the business of life; it is with mature 
years, at least. My peaches lack full 
size and sweetness; so does any human 
being who turns night into day, and fails 
to recreate himself every twenty-four 
hours. 

Some of my plants, however, have 
done nothing of the sort; they have bet- 
ter nerve organization, and sleep right 
on under a sun of 80 or 85, and a night 


happy. 
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of 65 and 7o. It is like a sound, round 
boy, with red blood, who has never read 
nasty novels, or eaten too much riot- 
making food—a nice, wholesome boy, 
with a clean eye and a mind of his own. 
Well, my peaches must be a pampered 
breed, as they are. There is very little 
that is normal in our fruit gardens and 
orchards. Gradually, however, the blun- 
derheads get worked out ; and this would 
occur all the quicker if men did not in- 
terfere. 

I was over at Dr. Gazzam’s yesterday, 
and a mocking bird came into the china- 
berry bush by the door and whistled for 
Mrs. Gazzam till she went out on the 
porch, and they two had it out together. 
Wonderful fellows are these catbirds of 
the South; not quite so sweet and melo- 
dious as our Northern singers, but hav- 
ing a repertoire almost unlimited, They 
do not sing much until mating time, but 
this fellow had his whole soul stirred in 
him by human companionship. We can 
do much to make birds human and 
Yes, John Burroughs, that 
mocking bird had good common sense 
and courtesy, and you should have both 
seen and heard his expression. He said 
it, as plainly as you and I could have 
done: “You are a wonderful woman; 
I never saw the like of you; you can 
whistle almost as well as I can; let’s . 
try.” And then he had a lot more to say 
in a language quite as delicate as Eng- 
lish and fully as expressive. Meadow 
iarks sing around here all winter, and 
occasionally a shrike gives us a hand- 
some song. I like this shrike, in spite of 
his ugly name; and when you call him 
a butcher bird, it means nothing more 
than that he is one of the best co-opera- 
tors a man ever had in his garden. He 
hunts incessantly for grubs of all sorts, 
and when he has more than he can eat, 
spikes them on the barbed wire fences 
or wild orange thorns, to be eaten at 
leisure. Once in a while I hear a robin, 
and their time for gathering in this sec- 
tion is close at hand. Just before going 
North, they have a habit of collecting in 
vast flocks in our bayheads and around 
our lakes. The meadows look positively 
blue with the immense flocks of the 
beautiful blue bird that makes spring so 
cheerful for us in New York. I have 
not found what it is that they eat, but I 
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notice the robins hop close around the 
lake edges and are feeding on some- 
thing. 

Twice each day the turpentine fellows 
come down the Sorrento road, either to 
or from the town. Two teams, four 
mules each, loaded with barrels of crude 
resin, are on the way to the camp. There 
are generally two or three negroes to 
each team; one of them, at least, is 
astride one of the mules. They are not 
such bad fellows—altho the average 
black man hates “turpentine niggers.” 
The fellows bow politely to me and sing 
out a pleasant greeting. They are proud 
of my improvements: “Right smart bet- 
ter, suh.” “Yes, suh; yo shorely has 
made a big change, boss!” I like the 
praise of such fellows; it is a little like 
the wind blowing on my cheek, but it all 
counts. It is Nature. I like a bit of 
flattery from those who do not know 
how to flatter. They order their mules 
exactly as white people order them: “Get 
in the traces thar, yo old fool mule”— 
not very good English and not very po- 
lite, but, from a social standpoint, it 
evens things up; and the colored fellow 
feels the better for it. Negroes are not 
lazy, but their feelings about hurry and 
worry are not strictly Anglo-Saxon. 
There is no natural friction between the 
races; not a bit of it. The race war is 
a pure fiction. The whites are getting a 
new angle of vision on this subject—the 
industrial angle. Their old catechism 
read: The chief end of a white man is 
to glorify himself at the negroes’ ex- 
pense. Do not worry yourselves at the 
North; we are getting along faster 
toward the Lord and common sense than 
we did up there before the war. Evolu- 
tion is common talk down here now. 

There is something about one of these 
Southern noons, even in midwinter, that 
creates the siesta and suggests sleep. It 
divides the work day naturally; the fore 
part full of zest and ambition and the 
latter half full of retrospect and consid- 
eration. This is, I think, the way our 
days ought to go. Give the schoolboys 
the forenoon out of doors, with the hoe 
and trowel, applying what they have al- 
ready learned from books ; and then give 
them the afternoon indoors with books 
and talks, preparing for more applied 
knowledge on the morrow. Do the same 
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with older folks; half a day for drive 
and half a day for rest. We will get 
more done in the long run and will know 
better what we have learned... At any 
rate, down here such a division of time 
fits the atmosphere. In the morning we 
are full of life and power, but at noon 
we begin to look toward sunset. The 
siesta of two hours faces both ways. 
Sleep part of the time, but keep your 
accounts and jot down the thoughts of 
the day during the rest of the time, I 
do not advise a formal journal or diary, 
but fasten your best plans and purposes 
and thoughts in memoranda. Do not 
think of publishing, but think rather of 
working them into shape. It is not for 
the world, this private property of 
yours; it is for yourself. What you 
need is to learn to think in good shape, 
and to carry part of your memory in 
your pocket. Some of us, alas! are pub- 
lic people ; we think only before the foot- 
lights. It is not easy for us to be simple. 

Felix trots his pony (not much of a 
pony) to my gate, throws the reins over 
a post and brings me my mail. With 
coat and vest off, on my broad veranda, 
I read of the blizzard that has my 
Northern home in its grip of ice, and 
sweeps all semblance of life out of the 
Oriskany Valley. I lift my eyes to two 
large rose beds that flank my front lawn, 
where great buds of Marechal Neil, as 
big as your fist, hang almost open—it 
takes ten days to open one of these mar- 
velous buds, but then it is without com- 
petitor, altho it has for close neighbors 
forty or fifty other varieties of crimson, 
scarlet and gold roses. I am glad, in 
this world of restless and resistless prog- 
ress, to find one perfect thing; but the 
Killarneys and the Helen Goulds are so 
near perfection that one may be happy 
with them. 

Down here we have to manufacture 
our ice, and it is innocent stuff at best, 
having no power only to melt, and in 
the process to cool our water. Queer! 
But the lower down we bore a well the 
warmer the water that comes up; only 
it has no suspicious smell of sulfur; and 
as for our cellars, they are not hot at all, 
but deliciously cool, and the hottest days 
are so finely fanned with breezes from 
the Gulf and from the ocean that we 
are never toasted, as we are sometimes 
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in New York and Boston. Everybody 
gets all the air from a full square mile, 
or he may have it it he likes, and the big 
skyscrapers are only great pine trees, 
one hundred feet tail, that swing their 
Jovian heads slowly with the wind, while 
tresses of moss, ten feet long, tell which 
way the wind blows. 

One of my letters asks if there is a 
chance to get bookkeeping down this 
way. “Joy of my liver!” 1 do not see 
any bookkeeping hereabouts. There is 
not a lawyer in the town, nor a single 
“saloon, and there is only one doctor. 
iLhere is also just one church. And 
there all the people collect of a Sunday 
morning, to exchange courtesies and 
news, and the pastor gives them the 
worth of their money in sound doctrine. 
The telephone touches us, and the rail- 
road runs two trains a day, each train 
very nearly on the other train’s time. 
Why not? With all your buzz and your 
turmoil, your winter trains up North are 
never on time, and you often get stalled 
in snowbanks. I waited the other day 
three hours and forty minutes for the 
engineer to have his nap out. Poor fel- 
low! he had been at work thirty-eight 
consecutive hours, and needed rest. 

It is just so on the boats. Coming up 
the St. Johns River, from Jacksonville 
to Sanford, we met a raft of logs, and 
a little tug stranded on the sand banks. 
The river was effectually blocked. Our 
captain hitched to his puzzled neighbor 
and pulled. In five minutes we were 
equally aground, and both pulling. 
Then we got a hawser around a tree on 
the bank, but the tree came out, roots 
and all, and pitched into the water. 
Then half a dozen more hawsers snapt, 
and we were already too late to get our 
cars at Sanford. It cost the two hundred 
passengers over one thousand dollars, 
and wasted a lot of patience. At last we 
got off ourselves and left the other fel- 
lows where they were. There is nothing 
finer than this neighborly courtesy. You 
need not remind me that the ferryboats 
go every five minutes from New York 
to Jersey City or Hoboken, for I have 
often been on them when blocked in the 
ice and stove in at fore quarters. 

The orange crop taxes the railroads 
to the utmost; one-fourth more boxes 
than last year, and the crop not yet all 
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pickt. It is just so with the trucking 
crops of lettuce and celery; and when 
the peacu shipments begin in May, close- 
ly tollowed by the melons, weighing 
iorty pounds apiece by the carload, it is 
no wonder that the railroads cannot keep 
pace with Florida development. You 
never tasted such melons nor such 
peaches unless you have been a happy 
visitor of this spinal column of the 
South. Then the lowlands are full of 
sweet potatoes and Irish potatoes and 
cassava. And even yet Florida is an 
unknown land. Nobody knows what it 
can grow, nor how much of it. This 
very day I have tasted new carrots, 
green peas, sweet potatoes and lettuce 
from my garden, and out of my orchard 
loquats, oranges, grape fruit, strawber- 
ries and mulberries. 

The mulberry is a Southern miracle. 
It is our first spring fruit, for strawber- 
ries are really ripe in the middle of 
winter. When the blood of Nature be- 
gins to throb with new life and new 
growth, the mulberry is first to re- 
spond. The trees are hearty fellows, 
swinging their arms around in a jolly 
way, and full of blossoms. Every blos- 
som sets, and before you can get your 
hunger up they begin to turn black. So 
the tree is covered all over with berries 
in every stage—green, red and sable. 
Delicious! And the mocking birds 
come; and the red-winged blackbirds 
come; and turkeys come; and the car- 
dinal bird flames in the tree; and the 
blue jay squalls his delight ; and the hens 
cluck and cackle and eat; and the razor- 
backs collect from the woods; and the 
boys sit in the trees with stained hands 
and faces; and there are mulberry pies, 
and mulberry shortcakes, and mulberry 
puddings, and all sorts of mulberry crea- 
tions out of the kitchen, and with all the 
rest there is mulberry marmalade, to be 
carried North with us; and yet there are 
mulberries all over the ground, and all 
over the trees, and still mulberries to 
give away. It is a wonderful berry as 
we have it down here, but not one too 
many. March is mulberry month in 
Florida. 

The most golden hours of all are from 
four o’clock until seven in the afternoon. 
The air is perfect; the thermometer 
about 70. A peculiar talkativeness fills 








the air; you can hear neighbor Brooks 
half a mile across the lake; and at the 
north end neighbor Lent is whistling up 
his cows to be milked. Just to the right 
neighbor Hawkins is picking the last of 
his Golden Navels, Rubys and Tanger- 
ines to be packt tomorrow. A lucky 
gobbler, who survived Christmas, some- 
where across the lake is voluble with 
vanity. The silver sheen on the water 
grows crimson. The winds from the 
Atlantic come drifting in thru the pines, 
and the sun sinks lower toward the lake. 

It is now just half-past six, and the 
afternoon has settled down into a won- 
derful peace. The sun, thru the pines, 
is gold, the air is gold, and the reflection 
in the lake is black with gold setting. 
The frog fiddlers take the place of a town 
clock hereabouts, saying five, five, six, 
six; and, dear me! is there anywhere in 
this world a crowd of human folk? Is 
there anywhere a roar of railroad 
trains? Is there anywhere congestion 
and fury of trade? It is hard to imag- 
ine it. We have half a mile of water 
mirror to ourselves; hundreds of acres 
of land, and twice as many acres of sky 
—all to ourselves. There is a breath of 
pine about us, and sometimes a smell of 
resin, and a touch of air that has past 
over the jessamine bushes. Who cares 
for skyscrapers and the Pyramids! 
Here we do not put iron shoes on our 
horses, for there are no stones and no 
hard lumps of dirt; and as for automo- 
biles, if one comes here it generally 
stands still in the sand and whirrs its 
wheels around helplessly, till somebody’s 
mules drag it out of the country. God 
be praised for peace. We have named 
our forty acres Ozone Park; it is dedi- 
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cated to recuperation and recreation. 
The gold is toning slowly down to 
silver, and there is a silver shimmer 
all over the lake. The moon is climbing 
up the east, over the haughty pines and 
over another lake. The great round 
canopy overhead is full of stars. Out 
of the distance a fox calls. Whip-poor- 
wills are in the park. The mourning 
doves are crooning to themselves in a 
grove of young pines, where they make 
their nightly assembly. I never knew 
moonlight till I came to Florida. The 
night is a world and a life by itself and 
to itself. Day shuts down quickly and 
sharply; night opens at’ once full of 
character. 

If you wish to get away from zero, 
do not go to a land where it is neither 
hot nor cold, but immensely lukewarm ; 
where slush takes the place of snow, and 
the normal state of a human being is 
pleurisy or pneumonia. By all means 
stay in Massachusetts or Michigan if 
you cannot get as far South as the pines 
and magnolias. And even here among 
the lakes you must have your union suit, 
to exchange for the thinner ones, once 
in a while. And almost every night is 
cool—cool enough half the time for a 
few pine knots or a heap of cones in the 
fireplace. Then pull off your shoes 
(your coat is seldom on), show your 
feet to the blaze, let the rippling, tickling 
sensation go all thru you; read awhile if 
you like, but better just look at the 
flames and flamelets, until you are off 
among old scenes—anywhere, every- 
where, and then—why then you are 
asleep. The fire also is singing itself to 
sleep, and the two collies are asleep at 
your feet. Pax vobiscum! 

Sorrento, Fa. 


In Te Domine 


BY FREDERICK GEORGE SCOTT 


Tue hills may crumble into dust, 

The earth may swallow up the sea, 
But naught can shake my living trust 
In Him whose firm hands molded me. 


For when I draw myself apart 

From things which make my vision dim, 
Deep in the silence of my heart 

He meets me and I speak with Him. 
Quesec, Canapa. 
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A Flemish Opera 


Everybody who has visited European 
art galleries remembers the many can- 
vases by the old Dutch and Flemish 
painters depicting low life in taverns— 
scenes of carousal, love-making and riot- 
ing. If great painters deemed such sub- 
jects worthy of their brushes, why 
should not a modern composer find them 
suitable for operatic purposes? 

Such was evidently the attitude of the 
Flemish composer, Jan Blockx, when he 
asked Nestor de Tiére to prepare for 
him the libretto on which is based the 
opera, “La Princesse d’Auberge,” which 
Oscar Hammerstein has just produced 
at the Manhattan Opera House. Most 
of the scenes of this opera are placed in- 
side or outside of a tavern. The keeper 
is tipsy most of the time, but he has 
three pretty daughters to help attract 
and take care of the guests. Chief siren 
is the oldest of these, Rita, who takes 
pleasure in ensnaring men. One of her 
victims is Rabo, a burly blacksmith, 
whom she discards after he has spent all 
his savings on drink. Her cap is now 
set at higher game—Merlyn, a young 
musician of hitherto unblemished char- 
acter, who is writing a piece to compete 
for the prize offered by the Prince of 
Lorraine. His mother has adopted a girl 
named Reinilde, who loves him, and 
whom he intended to marry till Rita 
poisoned his heart. He now squanders 
his money and time in the tavern, deaf 
to all entreaties and efforts to redeem 
him. In the last scene the jealous black- 
smith provokes a quarrel and stabs Mer- 
lyn, who dies just as voices are heard 
outside proclaiming him the victor in the 
musical contest. 

The story is an old one, but the Flem- 
ish setting makes it fresh and pictur- 
esque. Mr. Hammerstein’s scene painter 
and stage manager took great pains to 
have the scenes true to life in every de- 








tail and the result was that the audience 
got a favorable impression, altho there 
are not a few dull places in both play 
and music, especially in the first act. At 
the close of the second act there is a 
carnival scene which aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the audience to such a degree 
that it had to be repeated. Here are 
dances, processions galore, with allegori- 
cal groups, including a huge float dec- 
orated with electric garlands and bear- 
ing Rita and Merlyn. 

The music which Blockx wrote for 
this scene is as spectacular as the stage 
pictures. Another splendid musical cli- 
max is the final scene, where the proc- 
lamation of victory at the moment of 
death provided a situation to which only 
dramatic music can do justice. Blockx’s 
melodie faculty is not remarkably fec- 
und, but he is successful in giving 
his score the aspect of Flemish national- 
ism, especially in the splendid choruses, 
while the chimes add another touch. To 
Mr. Gilibert as the tavern keeper fell the 
pleasant task of singing a famous old 
Flemish song which greatly pleased the 
audience. Others in the excellent cast 
were Misses Labia, Zeppilli and Ger- 
ville-Reache, Messrs. Dufranne, Vieuille. 
Valles and sited 


A Surfeit Next Year? 


There has been much grumbling 
among concert givers and theater mana- 
gers for some years because of the dead- 
ly competition of the opera houses. “Too 
much opera,” has been their motto, but 
with the hope that never dies in the 
heart they have anticipated the time 
when there would be such a surfeit of 
opera that the “evil” would cure itself. 

Present indications are that more 
operas will be offered in New York next 
season than the public will be able to 
support. The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany announces that its season will open 
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on November 15, and that it will last 
twenty weeks, during which 120 sub- 
scription performances will take place. 
In addition to these the Metropolitan 
Company will give forty performances 
in the New Theater. This has a smaller 
auditorium than the Metropolitan, 
wherefore the operas to be heard there 
will be of the type that figures in the 
repertory of the Opéra Comique in 
Paris. 

An extra company of French artists 
has been engaged for these operas, 
among which are Massenet’s “Werther,” 
Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du Moulin,” Du- 
kas’s “Ariane et Barbe Bleu,” which will 
be new here, and some favorites of the 
last generation, like “Fra Diavolo,” “Les 
Dragons de _ Villars,” “La Dame 
Blanche,” “Le Postillon de Lonjumeau,” 
“Le Domino Noir,” and also some “clas- 
sic” operettas, like “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,” “La Fille de Madame Angot,” 
“La Belle Héléne,” “Orphée aux En- 
fers,” and “La Grande Duchesse de 
Gerolstein.” 

Mr. Hammerstein also will give more 
attention to French opéra comique, to 
which Thursday and Saturday evenings 
are to be devoted. His season will be- 
gin on November 15th and will comprise 
eighty performances of grand opera and 
forty of comic opera. A new feature 
will be several of Wagner’s operas in 
French. Some of the Hammerstein 
artists, notably Renaud and Dalmores, 
are among the best of living interpreters 
of Wagner. 

Add the 160 performances of the 
Metropolitan to the 120 of the Manhat- 
tan and you get 280. But that is not all! 
There is to be in the field a third com- 
pany, devoted exclusively to Italian 
opera. How many more performances 
this company will add remains to be 
seen. At the very least it will raise the 
figure to 300 altogether. Can the pub- 
lic pay for all these pipers? 

The launching of a special Italian 
company seems strange in view of the 
fact that Italian opera is no longer in 
the ascendant. On the contrary, Mr. 
Hammerstein has found French opera 
the more profitable ; hence his new plans 
for Parisian opéra comique, and hence, 
also, his disagreement with Mr. Campa- 
nini. That excellent conductor, tho thor- 
oly in sympathy with French and Ger- 
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man music, did not like to see the Italian 
section eclipsed ; in fact, he wanted to se-_ 
cure for it greater prominence, and he 
wanted to have complete control of the 
singers and the casts. To this the man- 
ager objected on the ground that he 
wanted to be boss in his own theater. 
It was therefore announced that Mr. 
Campanini would not be at the Manhat- 
tan next season; but as conductor and 
manager have remained on the most 
friendly terms, it is hoped that the 
breach may be mended and Mr. Campa- 
nini remain. 
st 


Extending the Field 


The foregoing facts and comments 
concern music-lovers not only in New 
York, but in several other cities. The 
extension of grand opera to these cities 
is one of the most notable phenomena of 
the: times. The discovery that New 
York is actually able to support two 
opera companies has created a tremen- 
dous appetite for the same pabulum, but 
unfortunately the New York maxim, 
“The best or nothing,” ‘prevails thru- 
out the country. It is a very foolish at- 
titude, but if people would rather have 
nothing: than half a loaf, what can you 
do? Henry Savage gave excellent oper- 
atic performances thruout the country 
with good singers, but they were not 
one-thousand-dollar-a-night stars and af- 
ter a time he left the field. What the 
public wants is the same casts as those . 
heard at the Metropolitan and Manhat- 
tan opera houses; and these will actual- 
ly be heard next season, not only in 
Philadelphia, but in Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Boston. Chicago is too far 
away to be included in this circuit; so 
it must content itself with a fortnight of 
Metropolitan operas, as formerly, or get 
up its own company. 

There is a particular reason why man- 
agers are eager to extend their field. 
The competition for the best singers is 
so great, and there are so few of them, 
that they have things their own way. 
They demand not only big sums, but a 
large number of guaranteed perform- 
ances. With only one theater it is im- 
possible to grant so many appearances: 
with two or more theaters in neighbor- 
ing cities it is easy, and the problem is 
solved. 
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Concerning Concerts 


In the metropolitan concert halls lit- 
tle of interest and nothing of importance 
has happened in the last four weeks, ex- 
cept the production of Verdi’s Requiem 
on two Sunday evenings at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, under the direction 
of Mr. Toscanini, who not only brought 
out the dramatic spirit of this great 
work splendidly, but revealed a number 
of beautiful details that no one had sus- 
pected. It is worthy of note that of the 
four singers the eminent Italian chose 
as the best available interpreters of Ver- 
di’s work—Destinn, Homer, Martin, and 
Hinckley—three were Americans. 

Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Society have completed their 
Beethoven and Tschaikowsky cycles and 
are making plans for next season. Was- 
sily Safonoff, who has been conductor of 
the Philharmonic for three years, makes 
his farewell appearance in a program de- 
voted entirely to Tschaikowsky, of whom 
he is acknowledged to be the greatest 
living interpreter. His place will be 
taken, for the next two years, by Gus- 
tav Mahler, who, it is to be hoped, will 
make more attractive programs. He 
will have at least forty concerts to con- 
duct, in place of sixteen or eighteen, the 
usual number up to the present. What 
with these extra concerts, and the nu- 
merous performances of the New York 
Symphony Society, and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, it is to be feared there 
will be a superabundance of concerts as 
well as of operas. 

The production of Paderewski’s sym- 
phony by the Boston Orchestra did not 
prove as important an event as had been 
anticipated. Bearing in mind that his 
pianoforte concerto and his Polish fan- 
tasy are among the most inspired of 
modern works, one could not but regret 
that in the symphony the great Polish 
pianist has followed the method of the 
modern Germans, who learnedly and la- 
boriously elaborate commonplace themes 
into interminable movements. His sym- 
phony lasted an hour and. five minutes, 
yet still another movement, a scherzo, is 
to be added to it. 

It is with great pleasure that one notes 
the fact, attested by Sousa and other 
band leaders, that ragtime music is no 


longer in demand and has been shelved. 
Nahan Franko goes so far as to. say: 
“The people now like high-class music 
and are fond of Wagner, Beethoven and 
Liszt among the older composers, and 
Victor Herbert and Sousa among the 


new. 
Sd 


Art Notes 


The prize winners at the Academy in 
this Spring Exhibition are as follows: 

First Julius Hallgarten Prize—“Horses,” by 
Daniel Garber. 

Second Julius Hallgarten Prize—“After the 
Ball,” by Charles Bittinger. 

Third Julius Hallgarten Prize—“Elfrida,” 
Ben Ali Haggin. 

The Julia A. Shaw Prize—‘Woman in 
Blue,” by A. Albright Wigand. 

The Clarke Prize—“Playmates,” by Lydia F. 
Emmet. . 

The Saltus Gold Medal—“A Family Group,” 
by George de Forest Brush. 

The Inness Gold Medal—“Early Moonrise,” 
by Ben Foster. 


All the above prizes have been award- 
ed presumably for a certain amount of 
mastery over the technical problems of 
the painter. Mr. Brush’s “Family 
Group” is particularly lovely in color, 
quality and modeling. 

In each of Mr. Charles Hawthorne’s 
pictures, “The Return from the Catch” 
and “The Lemon Girl,” the flesh paint- 
ing is wonderfully fine; in our opinion 
the finest in the exhibition. “The Quiet 
Corner,” by Irving Wiles, is a particu- 
larly vivid little picture, showing great 
mastery of handling. Mr. Dougherty is 
also to the fore with dashing, spray- 
battered rocks and the thunderous might 
of the ocean. “Surf,” by Emil Carlsen, 
while similar in subject to the last men- 
tioned, is.a much better digested and 
bigger effort. It is not difficult to im- 
agine Mr. Dougherty, carried away by 
the conflict between rocks and ocean. 
slapping down his notes in almost wild 
exhilaration, but Mr. Carlsen’s picture 
is the product of a man who apparently 
approaches his work coolly, grips every 
detail surely, and with the greatest lov- 
and much labor produces eventually a 
work of art. and not simply a reflection 
of ascene. “Surf” is a powerful glorifi- 
cation of Nature, rendered by a lover 
who is her master. Gustave Cimiotti. 
Jr., is another but at present less ac- 
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complisht artist who has a song of his 
own to sing. “The Hush of Fall” is the 
result of much loving study. 

The Arts Club has been holding a 
retrospective exhibition of the works of 
John W. Alexander. Among the sixty- 
four oils collected together are portraits, 
landscapes and delicate studies in light- 
ing of a costumed female figure. The 
painting is always masterly, but taken as 
a whole, his work would seem to show 
Mr. Alexander a painter of motifs, altho 
some of the portraits are strongly char- 
acterized, as the Joseph Jefferson and 
Rodin. 

At the Knoedler Galleries there has 
been an exhibition of some of the work 
of Mr. John La Farge, mostly studies 
made in Samoa and Japan, with some 
few original drawings for large works. 
Mr. La Farge does not indulge in bril- 
liant brush work, but his drawings are 
dwelt upon and local color effects real- 
ized with much interest and subtlety. 
The desire to know is evidently much 
more important to this master than the 
desire to show what he knows. The 
depth of this knowledge only dawns 
upon the observer after much careful 
scrutiny. 

Mr. Macbeth has been showing at his 
galleries thirty-eight recent canvases by 
Arthur B. Davies. This was probably 
one of the most extraordinary exhibi- 
tions ever held in New York. Thirty- 
eight pictures, and almost every one of 
them full of an overpowering effect of 
its own. Mr. Davies seems to have the 
chemist’s capacity for extracting es- 
sences from Nature, and yet, in making 
his pictures, his building up is so com- 
plete and without flaw that it would be 
impossible to pull asunder the parts 
without much study, and perhaps a few 
tips from the artist. Music undoubtedly 
is a great source of inspiration to him, 
as in “Crescendo,” but, in fact, every- 
thing in Nature is drawn upon for his 
own good pleasure and our awakening. 
for it would seem that colors as handled 
by Davies have a. physiological effect, 
and the artist is able at will to force 
us to our knees in terror, curdle our 
blood. or thrill us with the sound of un- 
heard murmurs. It is interesting to 
think of what a perfect atmosphere Mr. 
Davies must have in which to think out 
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his problems, and that we are able once 
in a while, thru Mr. Macbeth, to see the 
results is a matter for which we may 
congratulate ourselves. 

Mr. Malcolm Fraser is holding an ex- 
hibition at the Clausen Galleries. He 
has a lot of interesting thoughts to ex- 
press, but some day he will express them 
with more subtlety of color and draw- 
ing. 
The collection of drawings in water 
color by John S. Sargent, recently shown 
at the Knoedler Galleries, has been pur- 
chased by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences for the sum of $20,000. 
There are eighty-three drawings. 

The Grolier Club exhibition is this 
month concerned with the bronzes and 
paintings of Antoine Louis Barye, who 
died in 1875. From the collections of 
members of the club and their friends 
have been assembled a magnificent 
showing made up of 112 numbers. The 
Grolier collection is well calculated to 
exemplify the wonderful boldness as 
well as the striking simplicity of Barye’s 
work. Included in the present exhibi- 
tion are nine bas-reliefs. 

The Sorolla paintings at the Hispanic 
Society Galleries were followed by an 
exhibition of paintings by Ignacio Zulo- 
aga, which are characterized by bril- 
liancy and richness, but an inclination 
toward sadness. 

The Art Students’ League exhibition, 
March 15th to 27th, was based on the 
work of the Woodstock Summer School 
of Landscape Painting. 

Some etchings by Frank Brangwyn 
were shown at Wunderlich’s. The Pratt 
Art Club, of Brooklyn, had an exhibi- 
tion of samplers. 


Drama 


Richard Mansfield always selected the 
Lenten season for his New York en- 
gagement ; it was then that theatergoers 
usually looked forward to some striking 
production, such as “Ivan the Terrible,” 
“Don Carlos,” “The Misanthrope” and 
“Peer Gynt.” But since that actor’s 
death, the early spring theatrical horizon 
has been overcast; no one has been able 
to take his place; even the uninspired 
earnestness of Mr. Robert Mantell has 
failed to fill the gap. 
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We are promised a bust of Mansfield 
in the New Theater. This is as it should 
be; it is one of the most satisfactory 
promises that has emanated from that 
potential institution, unless we. consider 
the probability of bringing Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Marlowe together again in its 
company. If the: New Theater is to 
open in November it is time to let the 
public know something of its policy. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Mantell is sup- 
plying us with a 


one who struck the repeated discordant 
note; her method is distressingly mel- 
low, her voice throaty and monotonously 
without color, her emotion mechanical. 
Her scene where she calls for her son, 
Arthur, was perhaps least fraught with 
these mannerisms. 

Mr. Mantell’s King John was careful; 
it was intelligent and at times artistically 
shaded, especially his ordering the death 
of Arthur, and his own death at the last. 

We sometimes 





series of classic 
plays. We have 
called him unin- 
spired, but his 
high motives are 
worthy of public 
support. For his 
new attraction he 
has revived “King 
John,” that one 
of Shakespeare’s 
chronicle plays 
which is most de- 
void of hero inter- 
est unless we 
count Philip Faul- 
conbridge, but 
which is fraught 
with the touching 
sentiment around 
Arthur and Hu- 
bert de Burgh. In 
these days one 
marvels at the un- 
concealed political 
trend of the reli- 
gious discussions 
in this play; the 








wonder, neverthe- 
less, how certain 
things can be done 
by an actor, simply 
for the sake of 
holding the stage. 
In the first act, 
after  Faulcon- 
bridge is knighted, 
the court exeunt, 
leaving the young 
man for his solil- 
oquy and the scene 
with his mother, 
Mr. Mantell re- 
mains until the 
drop of the cur- 
tain a most un- 
kingly witness to 
the scene. The 
actor’s reading is 
not all it should 
be, both intonation 
and accent being 
contrary to usage 
at times. Once we 
thought that these 
defects in Mr. 








fact is, in the per- 
fectness of histor- 
ical detail Shake- 
speare has obtained his unity. We are 
presented with a succession of scenes, 
lavishly mounted and grouped by Mr. 
Brady, who prepared the version, cut- 
ting, transposing, and, if our follow- 
ing of the text is correct, even changing 
certain lines. But, barring a few minor 
excrescences, the management was done 
in taste, and the stage business, in those 
cases where it went beyond the text, was 
wholly in keeping. 

The cast was only adequate, lacking 
in all but traditional study; Miss. Marie 
Booth Russell, as Constance, is the only 


ROBERT MANTELL, 
Who is presenting Shakespeare’s “King John.” 


Mantell were due 
to constant play- 
ing to provincial 
audiences on the road; we fear they are 
innate. 

As a whole, “King John” is interest- 
ing; present-day playgoers read of Gar- 
rick, Macready, Charles Kean and Booth 
in the rdle; it is a generous motive and 
a sincere endeavor which prompts this 
recent revival and we would welcome 
more like it, in default of better. 

If Mrs. Leslie Carter expected a reli- 
gious vehicle in John Luther Long’s 
“Kassa” she came wide of the mark, for 
the morality, tho undoubtedly intended, 
was hidden by the grossness of the scene. 
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Maeterlinck’s Sister Beatrice, based 
on a miracle play, went out for a night 
to taste of the world and was deceived; 
Kassa left the convent for a night, re- 
mained five years, and then returned, 
unhealthily repentant. This impression 
may have been due to the hardness of 
Mrs. Carter’s acting, to the unresponsive 
personality which was once so dependent 
upon the Belasco training. But we are 
inclined to believe that “Kassa” is 
much more theatricalism than artistic 
worth. 

Thomas Buchanan’s comedy of mod- 
ern life, “A Woman’s Way,” furnishes 
Miss Grace George with. a most viva- 
cious réle, which is further enhanced by 
the wholly satisfactory work of “Mr. 
Frank Worthing as support. The situa- 
tions grow out of this bare outline: A 
married man falls in love with another 
woman, his wife determines to introduce 
her successor, and invites her to dine. 
By means of the disillusionizing events 
that follow, she wins back her husband. 
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The dialog barely escapes farce at tiities, 
and the play is too frothy for one to 
resent the side remarks about divorce 
and other gossips that circulate at any 
five o’clock tea. We are becoming bored 
by such stage conversations to say noth- 
ing of the unnecessary humor the thea- 
ter draws from divorce. But despite 
this, Miss George and Mr. Worthing 
elicit praise, while Mr, Buchanan suc- 
ceeds in being, at times, extremely witty. 
But it is a wit that doesn’t matter. 

Mr. Louis Anspacher is a critic of the 
drama, prompted with strong desire to 
improve conditions on the stage; he is a 
student of the theater, and his lectures 
have brought pfofit to his hearers. But 
we fear that he has steeped himself too 
long in the atmosphere of Confinental 
morality, that he has studied too care- 
fully the worn-out models of charactet+ 
ization, that he does not possess the 
spontaneous imagination’that marks the 
true creative artist. “A Woman of Im- 
pulse,” in its form is based on worn-out 

models, altho one can see that 











Ibsen is. behind this playwright, 
and especially Ibsen the femi- 
nist! But Mr. Anspacher’s plea 
for the woman with the artistic 
temperament is melodramatic, 
not subtle, like Hedda Gabler, 
or Ellida, in “The Lady from 
the Sea.” 

The play is crude and lacks 
concentration ; it is mechanical, 
with characters that are much 
more akin to Augustin Daly 
than to recent dramatists. Thru 
this production Miss Kathryn 
Kidder has been brought back 
to the theater. Her work in 
“A Woman of Impulse” is sin- 
cere and pleasing; there is a 
surety about it that most 
women “stars” today lack; it 
does not show the training of 
the immediate present, but is 
rich in worthy tradition. Yet 
it is a method more romantic 
than subtle. We would rather 
see her in “Madame Sans- 
Géne” than in Ibsen. 

“The Richest Girl’. might 
have been called by any other 








MISS MAUDE ADAMS, AS MAGGIE, 
Ir “What Every Woman Knows.” 





name; it is a farce, and so noth- 
ing matters; you only remem- 
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ber that Miss Marie Doro, Mr. Orrin 
Johnson and Mr. Frederic Eric are the 
moving spirits in rapidly moving situa- 
tions, thru which a surprisingly spoiled 
young woman has automobile accidents, 
innocently upsets careers and makes 
others, and finally, escaping one mar- 
riage, falls in love with the hero, upon 
whom the brunt of misfortune rests. 
The plot is trivial. 

Thomas Addison’s “Meyer & Son,” 
which, like Zangwill’s “The Melting 
Pot,” attempts to solve the question of 
intermarriage between Jew and Gentile, 
is sketchy in construction and plethoric 
in dialog. The play is lacking in balance 
and commits the error of robbing the 
Gentiles of all redeeming virtue and of 
clothing the Jews with godlike attri- 
butes. The dramatist strives to teach a 
moral lesson, but this lesson is lacking 
in perspicuity. The rdles were adequate 
as far as they went, particularly H. G. 
Carlton as old Strauss. Neither this nor 


Mr. Goodman’s “The Man Who Stood 
Still” solves any problem, so we await 
Mr. Zangwill’s drama, which has thus 


been twice forestalled. 

A play by Jerome K. Jerome is sure 
of a welcome in America, for his humor 
is more akin to our taste than any other 
British author. But “The New Lady 
Bantock” is undeniably something of a 
disappointment—probably because it is 














MISS MARIE DORO, 
One of Charles Frohman’s stars 


too slight in substance and characteriza- 
tion. The situation exposed in the first 
scene is highly amusing, but does not 
become any more so during the progress 
of the play; it consists in the discovery 
that the new Lady Bantock is a Parisian 
actress whom Lord Bantock wooed in- 
cognito, and when she is introduced to 
the household over which she is to pre- 
side, she finds that the butler, house- 
keeper and servants are her own rela- 
tives, the highly respectable non-con- 
formist family from whom she ran away 
to go on the stage. This is the main 
motif. The acting is satisfactory with- 
out being in any case distinguisht. 


The Harp 


BY D. M. HENDERSON, JR. 
(“Where are your poets?”—James Bryce.) 


Lo! On the nation’s harp 
Mute are the keys! 

All the brave music’s pent 

Waiting till One is sent 
With its release. 


Pray God the harp shall soon 
Answer its lord, 

Who shall have tuned his heart 

Unto its every part— 
Mastered each chord! 


Then shall the nation have 
Songs for her needs! 

Toilers in field and mart 

Hearing, shall take fresh heart; 
Dare greater deeds! 


Come! To thy nation’s tread, 
Dear master, play! 
Rugged her way and steep— 
Can she her courage keep 
With you away? 
Battirmore, Mo. 





The Willipus-Wallipus in. Tennessee 


Politics 
BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


E discover occasionally what is 
called a reversion to type in 
an individual, a polyp man 

with an Esau hide, or Socialistic tenden- 
cies, but it is a sort of hypnotic phenom- 
enon when a whole State suddenly falls 
into a trance and reverts in mind and 
spirit to a former period in time. This 
is what has happened in Tennessee. The 
people have recently past thru a mid- 
dle century era in the midst of all 
the improvements of modern civilization. 
If an exact account should be written of 
important events in this State during the 
past year, no novel of the season could 
compare with it in sensational features. 
The one element lacking is erotic deca- 
dence. Immorality here is still confined to 
the instincts, as it was in the middle cen- 
turies, and has not become an intellectual 


phase of social life as it has in fiction, 
and in reality in some other sections. 
Before giving a review of the political 
drama just enacted, it is best to offer a 
slight character sketch of the native Ten-- 


nessean. The rumor is sometimes cur- 
rent that “Hell’s broke loose in Georgia.” 
By that expression the reporter means 
that there is a lot of infernal noise go- 
ing on in Georgia. The people there 
have the Gallic temperament. They are 
endowed with an immense capacity for 
rage that may be vented in rhetorical 
sentences, blood curdling threats, and if 
the worst comes to the worst, in a chal- 
lenge. But if the person challenged 
should take the invitation seriously, he 
would show an obtuseness, a deformity 
of his wit faculty that would amount to 
social suicide. And probably no respect- 
able Georgian was ever guilty of the 
rudeness of walking up to a man and 
shooting him to death. He has got the 
courage but not the heart, not the na- 
ture, to be guilty of such discourtesy. 
By nature he is not a killer, but a lover, 
a good comrade, a wit, a vagabond gen- 
tleman on his last legs, even when he is 
at his worst. The Tennessean is alto- 
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gether different. He has the anvil.tem- 
perament. He will not be eloquent, even 
about God, but he is ready to deliver a 
lecture on any subject, or to kill a man 
on less provocation than any other 
Southerner. He has less of the. angel 
in him than any man alive. He is a per- 
petual pioneer, a cross between Adam 
and Andrew Jackson, with academic ten- 
dencies toward intellectuality. He has a 
spirit as tempered and effective as the 
dirk of a pioneer. His emotions, when he 
permits himself that extravagance, are 
primitive blood spurts to the brain. And 
while he is very far indeed from be- 
ing a criminal in his instincts, he is just 
naturally deadly in his disposition, like 
a frontiersman who is_ perpetually 
nerved up to meet a wolf or an Indian. 
This is why he can so easily kill, and 
why he has been so powerfully affected 
by the recent state of affairs in Tennes- 
see. It appeals to the dirk and the An- 
drew Jackson in him. Upon investiga- 
tion, it will be found that all native Ten- 
nesseans are privately afraid of one an- 
other. There are probably fewer threats 
made and more concealed weapons car- 
ried here than in any other State in the 
Union. Certainly this has been the case 
during the past year. They are all liv- 
ing a dual existence (of course this 
writer has no reference to the settled de- 
posits of invincible good people, branches 
of the great vine, to be found every- 
where. They are the preservative red 
cross element who cure society of its 
wounds )—one as manufacturers, mer- 
chants, artisans, professional men, en- 
ergetic figures of modern society—an- 
other as potential adventurers of the 
middle centuries. As citizens they are 
uncertain quantities. 

This brings us back to the  conse- 
quences suffered by the State during the 
past year thru this hypnotic reversion to 
an earlier type of manhood, very good 
in its day, but not suitable to the de- 
mands of our times. 
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Early in the spring of last year Ed- 
ward W. Carmack announced himself as 
candidate for Governor against Gov- 
ernor Malcom R. Patterson, and the 
stage was cleared for action. Tremen- 
dous audiences assembled thruout the 
State to listen to the joint debates be- 
tween the two candidates. Political 
campaigns have long supplied the only 
excitement in towns and rural com- 
munities where the people do not at- 
tend theaters, race horses or fight chick- 
ens, but this particular campaign sup- 
plied all the features of the drama, ap- 
pealed to the same sporting spirit to 
which the racecourse or the pit appeals, 
with this added advantage that the au- 
diences took partisan parts in the per- 
formance. Carmack ran on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, supported by the “State 
wide” Prohibitionists, and opposed by 
the “machine.” Patterson ran on the 
Democratic platform (there is a differ- 
ence), supported by his record in office 
and the “machine,” which was thoroly 
identified with the liquor forces. Car- 


mack was for State wide prohibition, 


Patterson was for local option. The 
reputations of both suffered unspeak- 
ably, especially Patterson’s. But Car- 
mack had this advantage, he shone with 
all the luster of a man who had repented 
of his errors and was now running as 
the representative of the moral element. 
The enthusiasm he excited was some- 
thing between -that accorded to a popu- 
lar revivalist in a rural community and 
that accorded a plumed knight of olden 
times when he enters the lists at a tour- 
nament. The general impression pre- 
vailed that he would flay his antagonist 
alive in the joint debates and ride into 
office on an triumphant majority. The 
shock was’ very great when it was dis- 
covered that Patterson could do the 
most effective flaying. He is a man who 
finds himself only in an emergency, in 
the white heat of battle; an unsuitable 
person as a private citizen, regarded. by 
many as lacking some qualities that 
make a safe and proper member of or- 
dinary society. The virtues he has be- 
long to the State, but not a modern 
State. and the courage he has comes to 
him directly out of the middle centuries. 
It is not what we call moral courage 
now, not altogether enlightened. It is 
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just courage of the hard, flinty, Tennes- 
see kind, and shows most physically in 
the pattern of his chin and jaw, which 
are remarkably similar to those of An- 
drew Jackson. The advantage he had 
over Carmack in debate was the ability 
to produce a logical argument with sim- 
plicity and shotgun directness and on 
short notice in his own behalf. Car- 
mack had a spectacular mind and more 
power of exciting sentimental enthu- 
siasm. The liquor element in Tennes- 
see had become flagrant in its disregard 
of law and in its destructive influences, 
and if he had been a Crusader leading 
a host against the red walls of Hades he 
could not have excited more admiration 
and confidence. On the day of the pri- 
mary, this led to a curious exhibition of 
eighteenth century sentimentality. A 
long procession of women and children, 
picturesquely drest and carrying ban- 
ners; rode to the polls, where they sang 
songs and served temperate refresh- 
ments, and in various ineffective femi- 
nine ways added that touch of egregious 
absurdity to the situation which com- 
pletely cast it out of drawing with the 
times. 

No one ever will be able to tell why 
Patterson was chosen instead of Car- 
mack. Some say it was the “machine,” 
some that it was the money of the liquor 
forces, and.a few think it was an invol- 
untary tribute to the invincible person- 
ality of the man. He is cordially dis- 
liked, even despised, yet there is lodged 
in him somewhere a middle century in- 
tegrity about keeping vows, even if he 
had made them to the devil himself, that 
appeals to the sense of fair play so high- 
ly developed in primitive men. And the 
tradition in Tennessee politics is to in- 
dorse a Governor’s administration by 
electing him for a second term when he 
has filled the office with any sort of dig- 
nity or ability, and Patterson’s adminis- 
tration had been markt with phenomenal 
success-in some departments. 

From this point the spell of the past 
deepened in Tennessee. All the right 
and wrong accomplisht was wrought 
with the fierce intolerance and bitterness 
of ancient times. No one was burned 
at the stake, but in the tobacco districts 
men were shot down in the open road, 
on their doorsteps, anywhere. Property 
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was burned and destroyed. In the cities 
the liquor forces congregated, and the 
“State Widers,’’ as the prohibitionists 
were now called, withdrew behind the 
scenes to prepare a “steam roller,” com- 
monly known as a willipus-wallipus, out 
of the coming Legislature, with which 
they purposed to crush the “machine” 
and incidentally all who were connected 
with it. Those who observed, perceived 
that the ghosts of the past were at work 
everywhere. The spirit of Andrew 
Jackson had slithered back thru his 
grave chink in the last century and was 
stirring up things in one circle, while 
still more remote ghosts walked in other 
circles. Far out on the rim of things 
the Night Riders began to ride more 
boldly to and fro. There was nothing to 
hinder them. They were the sediment 
life of the State rising to the top be- 
cause the “machine” was too busy to 
notice, because the best element were too 
busy constructing a still more powerful 
machine. 

There was the usual lull, however, be- 
fore the bursting of the storm. During 
this time Carmack accepted the editor- 
ship of the Tennesseean, a morning 
newspaper in Nashville, that had strug- 
gled desperately for a foothold, and had 
quickly placed its columns at the service 
of the State Widers. When Carmack 
became editor, the ‘people settled them- 
selves to enjoy a newspaper scrimmage, 
just as they had enjoyed the campaign 
fight. There was a skinning on the 
editorial page every. morning which 
served to keep the carnivorous appetite 
of the human imagination excited. 
Whether his readers agreed or dis- 
agreed, they had the privilege of being 
present, and most of them approved, for 
Carmack retained what few defeated 
men can boast of, the enthusiastic devo- 
tion of his party. He was absolutely 
sincere in his contentions, an] knew him- 
self to be idolized. 

Now, given so much Carmack vitriol, 
so much Patterson perversity, so much 
popular irresponsibility, exprest in fero- 
cious partisanship, with two or three 
dozen old hands working the “machine” 
and two or three thousand modern po- 
litical mechanics constructing a prohibi- 
tion willipus-wallipus out of the coming 
Legislature, regardless of party lines, 
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with a heated atmosphere everywhere, 
and you have a psychic combination 
warranted to prove destructive to the 
good name and welfare of the State as 
soon as it begins to work. When both 
good and evil are accomplisht with the 
same expressions of vindictive hatred, it 
is difficult to tell the difference. 

First came-the flash and frightful re- 
port from the Reelfoot Lake district. 
rhe Night Riders had murdered one 
man and failed of murdering another 
only because of his miraculous escape. 
During the summer everybody was en- 
gaged in the campaign or absorbed in 
watching it. The only part of it that 
reached the Night Riders was the red, 
unbridled spirit of fierce partisans: They 
developed according to their natures 
along the same lines; but being a trifle 
more primitive, in the simplicity of their 
minds they went further and actually 
killed the men whom they supposed to 
be opposed to their interests. 

Ordinarily officers would have been 
dispatched to capture the criminals, and 
the sensation would have past with that 
week’s Sunday editions of the news- 
papers. But this is an era in Tennessee 
taken somewhere out of the middle 
centuries, and things must be done ac- 
cording to the spirit of the sword as 
nearly as possible. At the head of as 
much State militia as he could muster 
conveniently, the Governor set out for 
Reelfoot Lake. And there was enacted 
one of the most unique and picturesque 
dramas of law and order ever witnessed 
in this country. He did not go to face 
a mob or quell a riot. The Night Riders 
had scattered like a mist in the dawn. 
But he settled himself and his soldiers 
in green sapling barracks, and in as 
much glamor as the modern mind is 
capable of shedding now upon a military 
adventure. To be sure, it was not much 
of an adventure, but it was the best he 
could do, and he carried it thru with 
astonishing dignity. He acted on a 
small stage very well according to the 
sword tempér of his spirit. As a matter 
of fact, he has most of the qualities of a 
military ruler. He could be that very 
rare thing, a merciful dictator. He is.a 
man with more of the hero instinct than 
disciplined virtue: Had he lived as far 
back as he belongs he would have been 
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one of the characteristic figures of his 
times. As it is he is a sort of “flash in 
the pan,” a skyrocket at noon that should 
have gone off some time during the 
night of a previous century. At Reel- 
foot Lake he did the only thing there 
was to be done—had the infected neigh- 
borhood arrested and siited till enough 
guilty men’ were found. The soldiers 
and barracks were simply the middle 
century background to the performance. 

The curtain had not fallen upon the 
Reelfoot Lake tragedy before Carmack, 
whose editorial irony in dealing out per- 
sonalities reflecting upon the characters 
of the enemies of his cause had been 
encouraged and applauded until he fell 
under an illusion of safety that did not 
exist, dipt his pen in vitriol once too 
often and wrote an editorial that cost 
him his life. The day it appeared the 
man who was the victim of it and his 
son met Carmack on the street. Shots 
were exchanged and the Senator fell 
dead. It is claimed by his friends that 
there was nothing in the offensive edi- 
torial that should have cost a man his 
life. And it is not the purpose of this 
writer to enter into the merits of this 
case, which is now being argued before 
a Tennessee jury. The purpose of this 
article is to show the effects of certain 
conditions upon the life and morale of 
the State. So, believing in the justice of 
the claim that there was nothing in the 
editorials that should cost a life, the fact 
has not been taken into account that 
death was in the very atmosphere. All 
the psychic forces of the State tended 
toward fury, disorder and destruction. 
Add to this the fact that the native Ten- 
nesseean is a terribly fractious man in 
the region of his shotgun faculties, that 
there are times when his very veins turn 
to gunbarrels and his blood to bullets, 
and you have the real explanation of the 
crime. It was not the editorials; it was 
one of the issues bred by the spirit of 
such times. Following the tragedy the 
most violent efforts were made to stir up 
strife to a deeper frenzy. Peaceful citi- 
zens caught the infection and quietly, 
instinctively armed themselves. They 
could not tell why. Having no real con- 
nection with the tragedy, they antici- 
pated death, or dealing death. They 
were hypnotized by the spirit of a long 
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past time, when a man’s sword was his 
mistress and his honor depended upon 
her fidelity. Then to go armed was to 
go prepared to defend one’s life; now it 
is to be prepared to kill. And the num- 
ber of killings in Tennessee during the 
past year has been almost phenomenal. 

But with the convening of the Legis- 
lature the curtain falls upon the middle 
century rehearsals and rises upon some- 
thing new and strange in Tennessee 
politics—the willipus-wallipus. This is 
a political steam roller designed to crush 
the old “machine.” One peculiarity of 
its construction is that it is manned by 
both Democrats and Republicans who 
believe in State wide prohibition, and in 
reformed election laws, and in every- 
thing else that suits just them. This has 
resulted in the desperation and confu- 
sion of the old line Democrats who have 
labored for years to save the State from 
Republican domination. When bills were 
introduced prohibiting the sale or manu- 
facture of whisky in Tennessee the 
willipus-wallipus made its first trip 
across the situation. The cogs and 
cranks of the “machine” flew in every 
direction, and the bills were carried thru 
both houses by a handsome but profane 
majority, composed of willipus-wallipus 
Democrats and Republicans. 

The galleries of the House and Senate 
were filled during this performance with 
temperance women, who _ conducted 
themselves with the energy and. enter- 
prise of English suffragets. This is 
absolutely the only modern feature in 
public life in Tennessee this year (if we 
except the willipus-wallipus, which is 
as much an experiment yet as a political 
flying machine), and it contrasts oddly 
with the middle century spirit seen 
everywhere else. There is, in fact, a 
greater difference between the Tennes- 
see woman and the Tennessee man than 
the male and female of any other spe- 
cies. Of the two, the woman is infinite- 
ly more modern. This does not mean 
that she is equal to the man in intelli- 
gence, but she has less of the prehistoric 
anvil in her composition. She is more 
adjustable to the times in which she lives. 
She is a fashion lover and ‘will be in the 


style of the nation, or even a trifle ahead 


of the style. But a Tennessee man can 
have a university education, lead a high- 
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ly intellectual existence, without taking 
the coonskin cap off of the head of his 
spirit or the pistol out of his pocket. 
(This is, of course, a figure of speech. 
The writer does not mean to imply that 
all Tennesseeans wear coonskin caps and 
carry pistols.) He is made so that he is 
incapable of compromises. The willipus- 
wallipus is constructed upon this basis. 
The minority in the House and Senate 
have been brutally overruled upon all 
occasions. This recently resulted in 
thirteen of their number absconding 
from the city and taking refuge in a 
neighboring State in order to break the 
quorum and prevent the passage of an 
election bill. Had their purpose suc- 
ceeded, after the 19th of March no 
money could have been paid out of the 
treasury. But the two houses met in 
joint session and _ willipus-wallipused 
the bill thru. The absconding Senators 
returned, bringing their tails behind 
them and at a very humble angle. Pat- 
terson shows the same perversity against 
compromise. In fact, the stanchest prin- 


ciples in Tennessee appear to be com- 
posed chiefly of this frowning, stubborn 


ingredient. He has vetoed every bill 
past by the Legislature that was opposed 
to what he regarded as the platform 
upon which he was elected to office, 
altho it means his political ruin. At pres- 
ent it is the fashion in Tennessee to de- 
ride and abuse him, but the time will 
come when he will show as one of the 
most picturesque figures in her history. 
When a man elects a certain thing for 
his integrity and when he stands by it, 
right or wrong, to his own destruction, 
there is a splendor and grace in the per- 
formance. He is something near a hero, 
cut by the wrong pattern, to be sure, 
and in that deplorable predicament of a 
hero who has mist his foothold on the 
situation; but when all is said, he is a 
man to be respected for what he is, in 
spite of what he is not. 

Nevertheless he and the middle cen- 
tury spirit which appears to accompany 
him have been expensive to the State, 
not so much in money as in ideals. And 
it is by no means clear to those who ob- 
serve the structure of the  willipus- 
wallipus that it is a permanent or safe 
political engine to use. So long as it is 
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on the side of State wide prohibition and 
other extremely stringent and popular 
measures there will be enough satisfac- 
tion to hold things together, but if it ever 
gets in the control of the Republicans, 
say—who are offensively strong in this 
State, anyhow—there will be some more 
middle century dramatics in politics in 
Tennessee, and some who will even de- 
plore the disabled condition of the old 
“machine.” 

Here is the point—when a modern 
State begins to make history that shall 
read like a medieval romance, it is safe 
to conclude that the knees of the 
breeches of its civilization have become 
threadbare, and that it needs a new gov- 
ernmental garment. The trouble is, we 
do not know what civilization is. The 
most enlightened nations are capable 
neither of achieving nor of imagining it. 
We have simply coined an enormous 
word and failed to work out the defini- 
tion. So far, it is the name of the tem- 
porary illusion in which a generation ex- 
presses its contradictory and inadequate 
ideals of law and art and order. The 
one permanent, disaffected, invincible 
thing is human nature. It warps to its 
shape every science, every belief and 
every system of government, and out- 
lasts them all. It is the pioneer instinct 
of life that may be disciplined by a 
method of control till it wears thru and 
becomes rampant again. The reformer 
only appears to have more of it than 
other people because it is the name of 
his intolerance for the, old, his theory 
for a new patent for a civilization. But 
he dies, and the civilization, the bent bow 
of his century, passes with him, and the 
next generation springs up, like the first, 
endowed with the same Genesis human 
nature. We say it, laugh at it, deplore 
it, call it depravity, original sin, inher- 
itance, but we do not know yet how to 
praise it, this great fidelity in us to the 
Unchanged and Elemental. And we will 
never work out a lasting civilization un- 
til we know more about what it is and 
which way it tends. Meanwhile, a good 
place to experiment would be Tennessee, 
for not even Providence could add a jot 
or take away a tittle from human nature 
in that region. 

NasHvItie, TENN. 





The Author of an Immortal Translation 


BY S. A. RICE 


MAGINE a tall, dreamy-looking man, 
| his face tanned with exposure to the 
sun; moving his head as he walked 
with a remote, almost a haughty air, as 
tho he guarded his own secret; wearing 
an ancient, battered, black-banded, shiny- 
edged, tall hat, round which he wouid, 
in windy weather, tie a handkerchief to 
keep it in place; baggy clothes of blue 
cloth, the trousers made short, and his 
shoes low, exhibiting a gray stocking 
length; in cold 
weather trailing a 
plaid shawl; in 
hot weather walk- 
ing barefoot, with 
his boots slung to 
a stick. Such was 
the inconsequent 
and unconvention- 
al appearance of 
the maker of an 
immortal transla- 
tion, the “Rubai- 
yat” of Omar 
Khayyam, Edward 
FitzGerald, who 
was born one hun- 
dred years ago, 
the 31st of March, 
I 


go9. 
The 
FitzGerald was 
named John Pur- 


father of 


cell. He was an 
Irish gentleman, 
and traced his de- 
scent from Crom- 
well. His father 
and mother were 
first cousins. The name of FitzGerald’s 
mother was Mary Frances FitzGerald, 
and her father was a man of great 
wealth. Upon his death John Purcell 
assumed his wife’s surname, she being 
her father’s heiress. 

FitzGerald was brought up in the 
ease and comfort that freedom from 
financial limitations entails. Never in 
his whole life was it necessary for him 
to depend upon his own efforts for his 
livelihood. But it was to just these cir- 
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cumstances that we owe such a work as 
his translation of the Persian poet and 
philosopher. 

His predominating characteristics—a 
gift for idealizing his friends, and his 
perception of and delight in individual 
oddities of character—were evinced at 
an early age. The impressions of child- 
hood color and determine mature life to 
a large extent, and we are told that his 
interest in Oriental lore can be traced to 
his intimacy in 
boyhood with a 
portly old Anglo- 
Indian, who wore 
a huge white hat, 
many sizes too big 
for him, and car- 
ried a stick made 
from timbers of 
the “Royal 
George.” This 
old gentleman was 
the owner of a 
fine collection of 
Oriental gods and 
other curiosities, 
to which the lad 
had access, and 
over which, no 
doubt, he _ spent 
many a dreamy 
hour. 

When Thack- 
eray was askt 
which one of sev- 
eral intimate 
friends he loved 
most he answered 
readily : “Why, old 
Fitz, to be sure.” This lifelong friend- 
ship began when FitzGerald went into 
residence at Cambridge, entering Trin- 
ity College at the age of seventeen. The 
three Tennysons—Charles, Frederic and 
Alfred—were his contemporaries at 
Cambridge, but he did not come to know 
them until later. He was not an earnest 
student. Classical authors he read in a 
desultory way, and occupied himself 
chiefly with watercolor drawing, music 
and poetry. Altho he had money in 
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plenty, his tastes were simple. It is re- 
lated that his wardrobe was never in 
repair, and when his mother once came 
to visit him in her coach and four, he 
had no boots in which to attend her 
summons. He did manage to take a de- 
gree, but this drifting, aimless existence 
he became wedded to, and led the same 
sort of life until the end of his days. 

After leaving Cambridge he wandered 
about among his relatives and friends 
for a time, and finally settled down to 
the kind of life he enjoyed, lodging with 
a farmer on his father’s estate of Nase- 
by. Here he employed his time with 
books, walks and the company of village 
people, and wrote some charming lyrics 
among considerable other original po- 
etry. ' 

Chief among his friends and asso- 
ciates of that period was a Quaker 
named Bernard Barton, a clerk in a bank 
in Woodbridge. Barton was an indus- 
trious composer of verse which was 
favorably received, and gave him a tem- 
porary position in the literary world. 
He corresponded with several notable 
men of his day among them Charles. 
Lamb, who wrote, when Barton at one 
time wisht to give up the bank and earn 
a livelihood by writing, “Keep to your 
bank and your bank will keep you.” 

FitzGerald was a constant’ visitor at. 
Barton’s home. After his death Fitz- 
Gerald wrote a brief memoir of his old 
friend, and chiefly because he promised 
her father that she should be provided 
for, made an ill-assorted marriage, late 
in life, with Miss Barton, his friend’s 
only daughter. 

In 1837, feeling a desire for an abode 
of his own, he went to live in a cottage 
containing two rooms, standing by the 
gate of Boulge Park, the property of his 
father. This place was described as a 
scene of desperate confusion, with books 
everywhere, pictures on easels, music, 
pipes, sticks, lying on tables or the piano. 
Here he would sit, unkempt and un- 
shaven, in dressing gown and slippers, 
or moon about the garden. A cat, a 
dog and a parrot formed his family 
circle, and he was waited upon by an 
old couple living on the estate. The 
best years of his life were past in this 
fashion, as well as flitting here and 


there, making visits to friends and form- 
ing new friendships. A most significant 
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acquaintance was made during this peri- 


od with a Sanskrit scholar, B. Cow- 
ell, afterward professor of that language 
at Cambridge. He it was introduced 
FitzGerald to the writings of the Per- 
sian philosopher, Omar Khayyam. 

It was not, however, until he was past 
forty years of age that FitzGerald set 
himself seriously to literary work by 
translating six plays from the Spanish 
of Calderon, and beginning the study of 
Persian, driven to the undertaking by 
reverses of fortune and other trials, 
among them trouble with his eyes, 
strained by over-use at night. In 1856 
he married Miss Lucy Barton and went 
to live in London. After several inef- 
fectual attempts to adjust himself to the 
new mode of life he went away to visit, 
and never rejoined Mrs. FitzGerald. 
There was no definite separation. A lib- 
eral allowance was placed at her dis- 
posal, they exchanged letters, and she 
always spoke affectionately of him, but 
he- would. never see her again. It was 
the greatest mistake of his life. After 
a few years spent in lodgings, he bought 
-a small’ farm.house near Woodbridge, 
_Littlegrange. It was then he made the 
acquaintance of a sailor, commonly 
called Posh.~ To this man FitzGerald 
became deeply devoted, wasting a good 
deal of sentimentality over him. It was 


- quite ‘in. accordance with the oddity of 


his- make-up that he should dislike to 
live in his own house. At last he in- 
stalled himself there, inhabiting only one 
room, a large downstairs parlor, divided 
by folding doors. In the hall was an 
organ, on which he played, always from 
memory. The rest of the house he kept 
furnisht for the use of his nieces when 
they chose to stay with him. But they 
seldom saw him, as he dined alone. 

In 1883, while upon a visit to a friend 
living at Merton rectory, he died in the 
night. His body was taken to Little- 
grange and he was buried beneath the 
church tower at Boulge, with the words 
inscribed upon his tomb, summing up 
his philosophy of life: 

“It is He that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves.” 

As the chief interest the memory of 
FitzGerald has for our day and genera- 
tion is attached to his translation of the 
“Rubaiyat,” a few words regarding its 
author may be acceptable. 


— 















Omar Khayyam lived about the time 
of the Norman conquest of England, 
most authorities tell us. He was a Per- 
sian of scholarly tastes, a mathematician, 
and astromomer, a member of a board 
who reformed the calendar. The origi- 
nal manuscript is in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford, written on yellow pa- 
per with purple black ink profusely pow- 
dered with gold. 

There was a similarity of spirit be- 
tween the author and translator of the 
‘“Rubaiyat,” a word which simply means 
four lines, or quatrains. Both were self- 
contained and unsociable in tempera- 
ment, and disinclined to labor ; both were 
dissatisfied with optimism, and tinged 
with fatalistic ideas. As FitzGerald him- 
self writes: 

“Omar sang, in an acceptable way, it seems, 


of what all men feel in their hearts, but had 
not expressed before in verse. It is a 


desperate sort of thing, unfortunately at the 
bottom of all thinking men’s minds; but made 
music of.” 










NE of the first generalizations of 
() our old scapegoat, Primitive 
Man, was disapproval of his 
neighbors. He did not think them all 
that was desirable, or even all that was 
possible, and he set about that age-long 
task, still so visibly unaccomplished, of 
making people better. 

His first process was as sharply simple 
as that followed by his hairy progeni- 
tors; being prompt personal retaliation. 
If they behaved so, said he, he would 
kill them. They did behave so, and he 
did kill them ; but there were always new 
ones, behaving as badly; the killing did 
not seem to improve them, and was a 
sometimes difficult and generally expen- 
sive process. Where this method of ad- 
justment prevails, the tribe is depleted 
rather than improved. 

Then there arose the beginnings of 
our vast and complicated penal machin- 
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Moreover FitzGerald did not merely 
transcribe words; he interpreted ideas, 
and thoughts, and beliefs. 

This immortal translation, which af- 
terward past thru many editions, both 
in England and America, was first pub- 
lisht in a small edition in paper that met 
with so little success that copies were 
sold at a bookstall for a penny. 

FitzGerald loved ease, culture, and 
idleness. He had no ambitions; and was 
probably sincere in the statement he 
made to a friend that it would be a hor- 
ror to him to be known as a writer. 

His biographer, A. C. Benson, says of 
him: 

“But we may be thankful for so simple, so 
tender hearted, so ingenuous a life. We may 
feel that the long, quiet years were not mis- 
spent which produced, if so rarely, .the deli- 
cate flowers of genius. To enrich the world 
with an imperishable. poem, to make music of 
some of the saddest and darkest doubts that 
haunt the mind of man—this is what many 


far busier and more concentrated lives fail 
to do.” 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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ery; first mere customs and tradition, 
then taboo, then real laws and punish- 
ments; thus and thus were men to be 
treated if they misbehaved. 

To this day is the penal law painfully 
pursuing its task, as a donkey pursues 
the carrot fastened before him on the 
stick ; to this day it continues slowly and 
imperfectly to shut the stable door after 
the horse has been most efficiently stolen. 
Sometimes it shuts that door with im- 
pressive violence ; locks, bolts and double 
bars it, nails it up, yes, walls it up with 
heavy’ masonry; but always after the 
horse has been stolen. 

The essential error in our whole labo- 
riously devised and painfully executed 
system of punishment is that it must of 
its own nature take place after the event. 
We cannot, with any show of justice, 
punish a man before he has offended. 

The ethical philosopher, pondering 
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upon human behavior, perceived this 
unfortunate discrepancy between crime 
and punishment and essayed other meth- 
ods of making people better. Religion 
was early enlisted in this laudable effort ; 
not at first, to be sure; and never in a 
whole-hearted manner, “good works” 
being at best a minor adjunct of “the 
faith.” Still, to a considerable extent, 
our various religions have attempted 
this same end of race improvement, and 
te some small extent have succeeded. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous example 
of the disconnection between religion 
and behavior is found in comparing the 
history of Europe with the Christian 
faith. 

Credit can be given to religion for 
endless persistence in the attempt, but 
its success is far from creditable. Surely 
a given religion cannot claim as its own 
product virtues which are also found in 
followers of other faiths. We have but 
to say, “What especial virtues are incul- 
cated by Buddhism—Moslemism—Zoro- 
astrianism?” and look to see if the 
Buddhists, Moslems and Zoroastrians 
possess these particular virtues more 
markedly than do those who hold other 
beliefs. If they do not, then their vir- 
tues are surely not attributable to their 
religions alone. As it happens, there is 
a more “consistent life” to be found 
among almost any believers of almost 
any faith than the Christian. The Chris- 
tian may believe in his group of doc- 
trines asevaliantly as the Parsee or Brah- 
min, but his behavior is not as near the 
ideal of his belief. Religion alone has 
been very slow and incomplete in its con- 
tribution to this great task of making 
people better. 

Then comes education. This was a 
great help. This was evidently what 
was needed. These people were bad be- 
cause they were ignorant. If we can 
explain to them what behavior is good 
they will surely practise it. Education 
has done wonders. It goes far ahead of 
punishment, and often shows better re- 
sults than religion. Most of us would 
prefer to live in a well educated commu- 
nity that was irreligious than in one 
grossly ignorant tho devout. 

But education also has its limits in this 
field. It seems often to make people 
wise but not good. We frequently find 
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learned and able persons doing much 
evil both at home and in their public 
relations. Our great social sinners to- 
day are by no means ignorant persons. 

Here sits the world, in the twentieth 
century of the Christian faith, still dis- 
satisfied with its citizens. We are, ,if 
anything, more critical and disapproving 
than Primitive Man. Our ideals and 
desires have gone far faster than our 
behavior, and we today are more des- 
perately at work than ever before, trying 
to make people better. 

Strange—that we should call patience 
and perseverance virtues and strive to 
inculcate them! Patience and persever- 
ance are besetting sins. Never. was any 
vice more conspicuous than the patience 
of humanity, submitting century and 
century to unnecessary evils, putting up 
uncomplainingly with plague, pestilence 
and famine, battle, murder and sudden 
death. Patient! No ass, death bur- 
dened, sinks beneath his load more 
meekly than does the toiling peasant, the 
ancestral slave. We are patient with 
conditions that any noble natured brute 
would die in resisting. We die in sub- 
mitting. It is easier. 

Some say of horses, “If they only 
knew their strength they would not be 
treated so!” If human workers knew 
their strength——! But they do not. 
They are patient. And as to persever- 
ance—what words can measure the per- 
severance of a creature who goes on sev- 
eral thousand years using a formula that 
does not work! 

Any inventor of new machinery, any 
teacher of improved methods, can con- 
tribute something to form a new opin- 
ion of these racial sins of ours, patience 
and perseverance. Here we have been 
trying for all our conscious life on earth 
to make people better. That they are 
better than when they began there is no 
denying, but does this betterment bear 
any relation to our efforts? Are many 
people, unpunisht and unafraid, much 
“better” than the sorry product of 
our prisons? Are not many, compara- 
tively uneducated, still “better” in many 
ways than much lettered graduates: 
And are not many of the ungodly “bet- 
ter” and more useful citizens than some 
of the most pious? 

Measuring these and other discrep- 
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 ancies, noting the improvement and the 


deterioration of peoples, and the inade- 
quacy ot our previous explanations, may 
we not rationally set ourselves to work 
on a new problem, namely, “How to 
Make Better People’? 

This is a difterent thing altogether. 
If we don’t like our hens, we do not 
move heaven and earth to drag forth 
more eggs from their unfruitful frames ; 
we get another kind. If there are no 
other kind, then we essay, not endless 
efforts with the individual fowl, but to 
improve the breed. Not to make those 
hens better, but to make better hens. 
We set ourselves to study the nature of 
hens ; why they lay, when they lay, how 
they lay, and why they do not lay suffi- 
ciently. Then, having discovered what 
conditions are conducive to the produc- 
tion of eggs, we apply those conditions 
—and lo! the hen has become our largest 
wealth producer. 

Here is no patience—waiting forever 
for the same unworthy hen to lay when 
she will not lay. This is not persever- 
ance, the ceaseless application of meth- 
ods long since proved a failure. Here 
is a study of causes, a willingness to 
learn, a courage to try new ways—and 
to stop trying them if they do not work. 
And here is the natural result of such 
rational ingenuity—success, 

To our own problem let us bring the 
same intelligence. The human creature 
is not satisfactory—there is no doubt 
about that. Just look at him—in the 
street—every day. And look at her. 
When you look at her do not pick out 
the pretty girls only; look at them all 
from youth to age. Do you like their 
looks? Go through a public school and 
study large numbers of children. Are 
they what we might reasonably expect 
of twentieth century humanity? 

Each of us is pleased with her own 
children—and so we never think to sum 
up the effect and study them as a whole. 
Do you employ labor—and are you satis- 
fied with the average intelligence and 
honor—to say nothing of skilled effi- 
ciency—of the human stock? One race 
may be ahead of another, but is the 
highest what it ought to be today? 

Most frankly and without cynicism, 
we are a poor lot compared to our own 
visible possibilities. That is, seeing how 





fine and pleasant and satisfying some 
human beings are today, we have a right 
to complain at.the number who are 
coarse, unpleasant, and unsatisfying. 

“Ah, but people are not all alike!” 
cries the defendant. No, truly. Even 
the pleasant ones are not alike. There 
is no reason they ever should be alike. 
A huckleberry may be perfect without 
in the least resembling a strawberry— 
or a peanut. We might have every de- 
sirable variety of people on earth, and 
all good—if we chose. Here is the weak 
spot—in the “we.” 

So far each of us has stood alone, 
loving his own folk, whether they de- 
served it or not, and criticising other 
folk as if they were an alien growth 
over which he had no control. Yet this 
same man, who says he has no authority 
to move conditions to make better peo- 
ple, who says that human beings are not 
to be bred like cattle and pruned like 
fruit trees, who says that we must de- 
fend the ideal of personal liberty and the 
sacredness of human life, this same man 
will continue to maintain conditions that 
make people worse, will assist in breed- 
ing human creatures with less care than 
cattle, and will so far interfere, collect- 
ively, with the ideal of personal diberty 
and the sacredness of human life as to 
imprison, hang, and make war! 

If Society, in its own defense, has a 
right to imprison a man for life, or to 
take his life, why has it not a right to 
benefit him—for the same end? May 
not Society, in its own defense, under- 
take to extirpate disease—vice—crime? 
If the State may build a hospital and 
forcibly take people to it, why not a 
sanitarium? If the State may prescribe 
building laws, specify air space and light 
space and sanitary conveniences, why 
may it not go further, specify a mini- 
mum of health and comfort to be pro- 
vided for in every house—and make 
that minimum compulsory? The State 
is the people surely, and the people have 
a right to improve themselves—as soon 
as they know how. No personal pref- 
erence, no individual liberty, can be al- 
lowed to stand against the will of the 
community. 

We will not have nakedness among 
us. We forbid it by law, and enforce 
the law. We have as much right to for- 
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bid hunger—if we choose. We only pre- 
vent nakedness because we object to it— 
it is indecent. Some day we shall object 
to hunger, too. Our sense of decency 
will widen. We do not know yet all the 
conditions required to make better peo- 
ple, but we know some of them. And 
we know many of those that make worse 
people. We do definitely know that cer- 
tain quarters of great cities corrupt and 
degrade the human stock which is forced 
to live in them—no matter what it was 
before.. Consider that hideous dictum 
concerning the effect of the slums of 
London on the new residents come from 
the country. “The second generation is 
weaker and less competent than the first ; 
the third generation is stunted, crippled, 
sick, degenerate; and there is mo 
fourth!’ That shows what conditions 
can do to make worse people. 

If Society has the right to build a 
slum, to force people to live there—by 
the simple process of not allowing them 
to live anywhere else—and so to de- 
grade and exterminate them; why has 


not Society the right to build exquisite 
garden cities, force people to live there, 
and so elevate and improve them? That 
would be too expensive, the defendant 
may gravely remark. He is wrong. It 
would not be nearly so. expensive as the 
slum ! 

In our infinitesimal, egotistic peephole 
view of humanity we quite overlook the 
value of the people to the people—the 
wealth producing, joy producing, beauty 
producing value of the human stock. 
This ruined stock is dead loss to us; 
being saved and made into good stock it 
would be great gain to us. Moreover, 
“us” includes them. The whole level 
of our rightful pride lies not at human- 
ity’s narrow shifting top, but at its 
broad, dark base, so little lifted for all 
the years. 

Is water clean that is nine-tenths 
dirty? Humanity is one; a living tis- 
sue; and our need to make better people 
is the most vital, the most personal need 
that can be shown to any human soul. 


New Yorx City. 


Necessity of Greater Care in Making 
Laws 


BY GEORGE SUTHERLAND 


Untrep States Senator From UTAH 


OR the past two years a joint com- 
F mittee of the two houses of Con- 
gress has been engaged in the 

work of revising the laws of the United 
States, a labor which may be not inaptly 
characterized as a species of legislative 
housecleaning, and which entails a syste- 
matic review of a vast legislative ac- 
cumulation. The process brings to light 
many things that are out of date, as well 
as some that never have been in date at 
all. The Congress of the United States 
is perhaps the greatest legislative body 
in the world; nevertheless a vast deal of 
its work is found, in the retrospect, to 
be of an exceedingly haphazard char- 
acter. Laws not only of doubtful valid- 
ity, but occasionally laws which are 
clearly opposed to the plainest constitu- 


tional principles, have found their way 
into the body of the statute law; as, for 
example, the provision in the Revised 
Statutes to the effect that the judgment 
against the principal offender shall be 
conclusive evidence against the person 
prosecuted as receiver of stolen goods 
that the property therein described has 
been stolen, embezzled or purloined. 
How such a provision, manifestly op- 
posed to the guaranty of the Constitu- 
tion that the accused shall enjoy the 
right “to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him,” could have past the 
scrutiny of the law committees of both 
houses, as well as that of the member- 
ship of both houses, is beyond under- 
standing. 

There are laws—not unconstitutional 
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—but substantially bad, as that which 
makes it a criminal offense for any per- 
son who, having presented a bid for the 
transportation of the mails and having 
been awarded the contract, shall wrong- 
fully refuse or fail to enter into such 
contract ; or having entered into the con- 
tract, shall wrongtully refuse or fail to 
perform such service, and provides pun- 
ishment by fine and imprisonment. To 
refuse wrongfully to enter into a con- 
tract or violate the provisions of a con- 
tract already made, even with the Gov- 
ernment, is essentially a civil and not a 
criminal wrong. Congress not only ig- 
nored this distinction, but, apparently 
fearing that the use of the qualifying 
adverb “wrongfully” might enable some 
unfortunate delinquent to escape a term 
in the penitentiary, thoughtfully added 
the.. further proviso that the failure or 
refusal to enter into or carry out the 
provisions of such contract shall be 
prima facte evidence in all prosecutions 
- such failure or refusal was wrong- 
ul. 

Another statutory provision which is 
not unconstitutional—nor, perhaps, sub- 
stantially bad—but simply inane, is the 
provision in the Articles of War sol- 
emnly declaring: “All members of the 
court-martial are to behave with decency 
and calmness.” Just what dire conse- 
quence may be expected to follow the 
failure of some impulsive member of 
the court-martial to maintain his poise 
of manner or observe the military can- 
ons of good behavior, is left entirely to 
the imagination, as the lawmakers gen- 
erously refrained from affixing any pen- 
alty whatsover to a violation of this 
unique enactment. 

In enacting some of the laws which 
have been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court Congress cannot just- 
ly be censured, because they were of a 
character calculated to accomplish great 
public good, and, while their constitu- 
tionality was not entirely free from 
doubt, the reasons in favor of their 
validity seemed to preponderate, and the 
Supreme Court itself has declared their 
invalidity by the narrow margin of a five 
to four vote. 

On the other hand, Congress has past 
some invalid laws, and the reasons 
against. their validity have so clearly pre- 
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ponderated that it is difficult to find an 
excuse whatever for their enactment, It 
is not unfair to say that sometimes such 
laws have been past in response to an 
apparently overwhelming public senti- 
iment, and members of both houses have 
attempted to justify their votes by the 
comfortable plea that the courts, after 
all, were the ultimate interpreters of the 
Constitution, and that the burden-of de- 
ciding whether the popular demand was 
contrary to the supreme law of the land 
might properly be thrown upon judicial 
shoulders. When it is considered that 
every member of Congress, equally. with 
every member of the judiciary, is sworn 
to uphold and defend the Constitution, 
such a plea is, to say the least, more 
specious than sound. 

Laws that are simply bad in form, as 
might naturally be expected, are much 
more frequent. Two or three selected 
at random will illustrate. In one of the 
appropriation acts it is provided that no 
contestee or contestant for a seat in the 
House of Representatives shall be paid 
exceeding $2,000 for expenses in elec- 
tion contests, while the Revised Statutes 
provide emphatically that no payment 
whatsoever shall be made to either party 
in such cases. The general law, there- 
fore, affirmatively forbids any payment; 
the special provision, by implication at 
least, permits the payment of as much as 
$2,000; .yet there is no repeal of the 
former by the latter unless by implica- 
tion merely. 

Section 3598 of the Revised Statutes 
regulates the use of rooms “assigned by 
law” to be occupied by certain officers, 
when what Congress meant to say was 
rooms “lawfully assigned.” The rooms 
are, of course, not assigned by law, but 
by an official under the law. Similar 
illustrations of the inexact use of words 
and phrases might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. 

The act of March 3d, 1887, to deter- 
mine the jurisdiction of the circuit 
courts, etc., as enrolled and printed, con- 
tained so many errors that Congress re- 
enacted the law for the sole purpose of 
correcting these errors, but in the latter 
act the arrangement of the clauses de- 
scribing the various cases in which the 
Federal courts shall have original juris- 
diction is so involved that it became a 
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controverted question as to whether the 
jurisdictional limit of $2,000 qualified all 
the cases provided for or only a portion 
of them. The Supreme Court, in decid- 
ing the question, was obliged to virtu- 
ally recast the language. 

In the same act, with the purpose of 
repealing the latter portion of Section 5 
of the Act of 1875, Congress, instead of 
setting forth the precise language, in 
terms repealed “the last paragraph of 
Section 5.” Section 5, however, is not 
divided into paragraphs, but consists of 
a single sentence separated by commas 
and semicolons. 

Much unnecessary confusion has re- 
sulted from the loose way in which 
amendments are sometimes made to ex- 
isting laws. One method frequently re- 
sorted to when an existing act of Con- 
gress, or a section thereof, is sought to 
be amended by striking out. or inserting 
certain words is to provide that “Section 
—, etc., is hereby amended by striking 
out (or inserting) the words in 
line —, etc.” The consequence of such 
a method is always that those who con- 
sult the law must go carefully over the 
old statute and insert at the proper 
places the amendments which have from 
time to time been made in this manner, 
entailing the altogether needless burden 
of fitting together the detached portions 
of the law; and when, as not infrequent- 
ly happens, the reference to the point 
where the amendment is to occur is in- 
correct, or the language is inexact, the 
result is a jumble, always confusing and 
sometimes meaningless. Such a process 
of amendment can result only in disor- 
derly patchwork, not to be justified upon 
any view of the matter. For the sake 
of clearness, as well as of convenience, 
amendments to existing laws should 
never be made by reference only, but the 
act or section should be re-enacted at 
length, and the old law specifically re- 
pealed. This practice is now enjoined 
upon State legislatures by constitutional 
provision in many of the States of the 
Union. If, in addition to this, wherever 
it is practical, the amendatory statute 
should contain a preliminary recital of 
the words proposed to be stricken out or 
inserted, as, for example, “Section — is 
amended by striking out (or inserting) 
the following words in line —, etc., so 
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as to read,” etc., one consulting the stat- 
utes would then be able to see at a 
glance precisely what change had been 
made in the old law, without the neces- 
sity of comparison. This form of 
amendment, it is true, has been criticised 
as being clumsy; nevertheless, I think 
the additional clearness and convenience 
which would result from its use would 
far outweigh any objection of this char- 
acter. 

There are also many enactments 
which are found to be inconsistent with 
each other. One past in March, 1875, 
requires that copies of all Indian Service 
contracts shall be filed with the Second 
Auditor of the Treasury before any pay- 
ment shall be made thereon, while an- 
other, past in August, 1876, requires that 
certain abstracts shall be attached to 
such contracts when they are filed with 
the Second Comptroller of the Treasury. 
The latter act, obviously past in contem- 
plation of the former, and carelessly 
misquoting its provisions, seems to have 
been past during the heat and stress of 
the “dog days,” which may account for 
the discrepancy. 

Section 11 of the act of July 1st, 1882, 
provides that in certain contingencies 
certain authority shall devolve upon the 
Capitol Police Commission. There is a 
Capitol Police, but there is not and never 
has been a Capitol Police Commission. 

A recent and perhaps more remark- 
able oversight is found in the Immigra- 
tion Act of March 3d, 1903. Section 2 
of this bill, as originally introduced, 
named among the classes to be excluded 
persons whose migration had been in- 
duced by promises, etc., of work or labor 
in the United States. This provision 
was stricken from the bill before it was 
past, but the second and third provisos, 
which created exceptions to the classes 
described in the clause stricken out, were 
permitted to remain, with the conse- 
quence that the qualifying provisos have 
nothing left to qualify. 

In the chapter defining crimes commit- 
ted within the territorial and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States there 
are some astounding discrepancies. 
Some crimes are made punishable when 
committed upon the high seas, or upon 
the rivers, etc., within the admiralty 
jurisdiction, or within any fort, etc., 
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under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States; others when committed 
on the high seas, etc., leaving out forts 
and places of that character on the land; 
and still others when committed upon 
the high seas or within forts, etc., omit- 
ting other waters within the admiralty 
jurisdiction. In short, there is no uni- 
form designation of the jurisdictional 
elements, the whole chapter being a col- 
lection of incongruous provisions with- 
out the least attempt to provide any com- 
prehensive and harmonious jurisdictional 
test. 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure” in legislation as well as 
in medicine. Revision is a cure, not a 
preventive. Perhaps no methods could 
be adopted that would totally obviate the 
difficulty, but it is quite certain that the 
careful observance of the rule respecting 
the re-enactment at length of all amend- 
ed laws, and the adoption of some plan 
by which all changes in and additions to 
the general law could be carefully com- 
pared with and considered in the light of 
existing provisions, would go far in that 
direction. 

Some profit might be derived from the 
long experience of the English Parlia- 
ment, and provision made whereby the 
various members of the Cabinet, as the 
responsible heads of the executive de- 
partments of the Government, might be 
permitted to appear on the floor of each 
house at stated periods to propose and 
explain legislation necessary and desir- 
able in connection with their respective 
departments. And in addition, the per- 
manent employment of a corps of expert 
legislative draftsmen who should be 
good lawyers, thoroly familiar with the 
Federal statutes and the decisions of the 
courts respecting them, as well as the 
principles of statutory construction, to 
prepare or supervise the preparation of, 
or at least carefully review, before final 
report from the committees, all proposed 
general laws, to the end that they may 
be consistent, harmonious and complete, 
would, I think, prove of advantage. 
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There is one class of Congressional 
enactments which has grown to evil pro- 
portions, which suggests another much 
needed reform. It is private or special 
as distinguisht from public or general 
legislation. Thousands of bills are in- 
troduced at every session making appro- 
priations to cover the claims of private 
individuals against the general Govern- 
ment, to relieve individuals from the 
effect of some general law, and for many 
other private purposes. The vast major- 
ity of these bills present pure questions 
of fact, sometimes disputed, sometimes 
not. The committees to whom they are 
referred, in considering them, exercise 
judicial rather than legislative functions. 
The attention of members is diverted 
from questions of great moment affect- 
ing the general public to a consideration 
of these matters of purely private con- 
cern. There is crying need for the adop- 
tion of some plan by which the great 
majority of these individual grievances 
could be referred for investigation and 
final adjustment to some independent 
tribunal, where fixt legal rules could be 
enforced and full and comprehensive 
consideration be given. With rare ex- 
ceptions, such bills cannot receive intelli- 
gent consideration from the members of 
Congress outside of the one introducing 
them and the committee, or, more fre- 
quently, the sub-committee of the com- 
mittee, to whom they are referred. Un- 
der the present system much of the time 
of each individual member is given to 
the preparation, study, care and advo- 
cacy of a number of such measures at 
each session, with the consequent lessen- 
ing of his opportunity to study and con- 
sider the more important general legis- 
lation. It would, of course, be impos- 
sible to abolish all private legislation, but 
it would be entirely feasible to get rid of 
the greater portion by devolving upon 
some tribunal now existing, or to be cre- 
ated, the authority finally to pass upon 
such matters under some general law, 
fixing definite rules respecting the class 
of cases and methods of procedure. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
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Temple Records from Nippur 

FoLLow1nG close upon Professor 
Clay’s two admirable volumes* of texts 
from the Kassite period found at Nippur 
comes Dr. Radau’s portly publication of 
ninety-nine letters of the same period. 
Like the documents in Dr. Clay’s vol- 
umes these letters deal with the affairs 
of the temple of Bel Enlil, the chief god 
of Nippur, with this difference, that 
while Clay’s texts represent the accounts, 
inventories, revenues, workmen’s lists 
and other business affairs of the temple, 
Radau’s volume furnishes official corre- 
spondence of a miscellaneous character 
connected with the administration of the 
temple, including such matters as re- 
ports of inspections, of materials furnisht 
and work done, of dismissals, of com- 
plaints, and of other occurrences for any 
reason reported to the authorities of the 
temple. The texts are carefully copied 
by Dr. Radau, indeed with too much care 
to show the style of the scribe, so that 
at times the reading is made too difficult. 
The ideal method of reproducing Cunei- 
form texts is that of Pinches, King and 
Thompson, of the British Museum Se- 
ries, who content themselves with fur- 
nishing the characteristic forms of each 
period, without reproducing the scribe’s 
peculiarities. 

Dr. Radau has added an unsually full 
introduction of over 150 large pages, 
which gives evidence of careful study of 
the texts. There is a full index of names 
of persons, professional and_ gentilic, 
places, houses, gates, temples, rivers, 
canals and gods. In the Introduction Dr. 
Radau discusses the dates of the letters 
and the questions raised by them, and 
particularly treats of the Kassite kings, 
to whom he believes most of them to be 
addrest. This is done with great ful- 
ness and some repetition. Thus docu- 
ments 24, 35 and 38 are treated two or 
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even three times. The Introduction 
would have suffered no loss if the ghost 
of Lushtamar had been left to rest in 
peace. Dr. Radau sets up the specious 
argument that this famous tablet, tho now 
confessedly written at Sippar, was sent 
to Nippur, and so became part of the 
“Library.” He seems to forget that Dr. 
Hilprecht says (“Explorations in Bible 
Lands,” p. 532) that a catastrophe befell 
Nippur before the tablet could be sent off. 
We also fail to follow Dr. Radau in his 
claim that these letters form an exact 
parallel to those in the famous library of 
Ashurbanipal at Nineveh. The latter 
library was much more than the business 
correspondence of a rich temple. Dr. 
Radau attempts to magnify the impor- 
tance of his letters by presuming that 
seventy-eight of them are addrest to the 
king, of which fifty are addrest to “My 
lord,” beliya. But in not one case is a 
king’s name given, nor is he called 
sharru, king. In one letter addrest to 
“My lord,” reference is made to the king 
as to a separate person. The official ad- 
drest on these topics which do not be 
long to royal concern is clearly a supe- 
rior temple official. The discussion by 
which Dr, Radau fixes the period of 
these letters by aid of Dr. Clay’s texts is 
the most valuable portion of the Intro- 
duction. : 

The real value of Dr. Radau’s studies 
is marred by such arguments as that for 
the supposed Babylonian trinity of gods, 
En-lil, Nin-lil and Ninib. They are too 
much in line with his earlier speculations 
in his “Bel and Christ of Ancient Times.” 
To be compared with this latter is his 
precarious reading by which he now 
makes Ninib appear as “Savior” and so 
as “prototpye” of “Christ in the Chris- 
tian Trinity”! A few years ago it was 
Bel who was Christ of ancient times. 
Now it is Ninib, and next it will be Ea’s 
turn. Such vagaries have no place in a 
serious volume. 

One can hardly avoid mentioning that 
this is an expurgated volume. After being 
first issued it was withdrawn from the 
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préss becatise of a review by Professor 
Montgomery calling attention to its at- 
tacks on Professor Clay, editor of pre- 


‘vious volumes in the series. These the 


author, or editor, was required to ex- 
punge. Even as it is, enough is left to 
show a hostile animus, and more could 
have been well cut out; and it would 
have been better had all been omitted 
which was intended -to bear on the con- 
troversy within the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which ought not_to be revived. 

Dr. Radau is a young and capable 
scholar, and this volume is of great value 
for its texts and translations, and consid- 
erable of its discussions. What we criti- 
cise are matters of judgment and in part 
of courtesy. 

5 & 


Our Foreign Critics 


Mr. Brooxs* reviews the favorable 
and unfavorable things said of America 
by foreign critics these last hundred 
years, compares them, and finds evidence 
of a great social improvement. 

He is careful first, however, to sepa- 
rate the credible from the incredible as- 
sertions of our earlier critics, and to dis- 
covér what motives prcmpted the more 
severe denunciations. He has small 
patience with the poet, Thomas Moore, 
who wrote the sort of thing likely to 
make him popular in London drawing 
rooms; and Capt. Basil Hall, who fol- 
lowed Moore, is also explained as a 
seeker for social favor at home. Our 
earlier English critics all knew that a 
ready market existed for denunciation 
and ridicule of America. Democratic 
government was on trial here and the 
prediction and hope of Tory England 
was that it would fail. Whoever might 
aid in confirming that prediction could 
count on a wealthy and not ungrateful 


_ audience. 


Moore, Hall, the two Trollopes and 
others wrote to flatter the prejudices of 
the English Tories. Harriet Martineau 
was the fairest, the most studious and 
most observant of the earlier group. 
Dickens, in Mr. Brooks’s opinion, tho se- 
vere in his strictures, generally told the 
truth. It is a kindly judgment, and can 


*As Orners See Us. By John Graham Brooks. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 





be made only by forgetting the many lu- 
dicrous exaggerations for which the nov- 
elist is responsible. 

The greater part of the book is given 
to De Tocqueville, Bryce and Munster- 
berg; while H. G. Wells, as the latest 
critic and one with a more advanced 
view of social and political life, comes 
in for especial notice. Bryce is by com- 
mon consent our greatest critic. No one 
has gone so deeply into all the phases of 
American life, and none has judged 
what he has seen from a standpoint so 
universal. De Tocqueville was equally 
fair, but less learned; besides he wrote 
of an epoch that has past, and he con- 
cerns us less, Mr. Wells, from a hur- 
ried survey, writes with his usual bril- 
liance and assertiveness, but his criti- 
cisms cannot be taken for more than the 
hit-and-miss comments of a transient 
visitor. Munsterberg piles his sweeping 
generalizations one after another,and tho 
some of them have a basis of fact, they 
are all overdrawn. Mr. Brooks, indeed, 
gives high praise to the Harvard psy- 
chologist ; but in spite of this, his criti- 
cisms and appreciation of America re- 
main the least valuable of anything re- 
cently produced. 

From the more credible of the earlier 
criticisms Mr. Brooks finds a standard 
for testing our social improvement. Our 
national characteristic of bragging, upon 
which all foreign travelers agreed, is 
less noticeable. Our earlier vulgarity of 
manners has given way to some measure 
of politeness and courtesy. We are far 
more humane to our prisoners and de- 
fectives. In spite of modern exposures 
of graft and corruption, there is plenty 
of evidence that our ancestors played 
the game more assiduously than do we. 
The public conscience is more awakened 
than of old, and the notion that “public 
office is a public trust” has gained ground. 
Our housing and sanitation are incom- 
parably better. We still need, among 
other things, the development of a spirit 
of law-abidingness, and of a “genuine 
humility, a humility without loss of cour- 
age or self-respect.” With these, in 
words quoted with approval from an- 
other, our “mastery in the art of self- 
government would easily lead the 
world.” 
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The Letters of Jennie Allen to Her Friend, 
Miss Musgrove. By Grace Danworth. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

Jennie Allen is a New England “Mrs, 
Wiggs,” with all the kindness of heart 
of her Southern prototype. Her gene- 
rosity is more calculating, but no less 
spontaneous, and her humorous philos- 
ophy is of the same racy, indigenous 
variety. The letters are delightful, altho 
the spelling is unnecessarily grotesque, 
and they picture for us very distinctly 
the workman’s family, with its sordid 
struggle, and its divine affection, its 
limitations and its aspirations, its home- 
made fun and the pathos of stinted 
childhood. But, as Jennie Allen says, 

“Don’t ever waste any sympathy over a 

little girl with an old doll. She will wor- 

ship the new doll—costly enough for the 

Rothschildren—but it’s the old one she 

will love.” And a happier group than 

the Allen family would be hard to find. 
Js 
Some New Literary Valuations. By Wil- 


liam Cleaver Wilkinson. I2mo., pp. 4II. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.30. 


Professor Wilkinson first made him- 
self known as a critic with some sharp 


dissections—was it of Lowell?—in the 
years long ago before he was called to 
be one of the first professors in the new 
University of Chicago. Since then he 
has publisht volumes of poetry, as his 
“Epic of Saul,” and in the present vol- 
ume he returns to criticisms, often 
minute and drastic, of Howells, Arnold, 
Tennyson, Stedman, Morley and Tol- 
stoy. Tennyson and Tolstoy he admires 
vastly, but he finds fault with them. 
Tennyson’s rimes are not always good, 
and he cannot always master words to 
match his desired thought under the 
slavery of rime. Matthew Arnold’s po- 
etry he laughs at, and dissects “Rustum 
and Sohrab” shrewdly, to the enjoyment 
of the reader. Of Arnold’s prose style 
Professor Wilkinson definitely says that 
it “is not good; that it is, in most re- 
spects, an example of what is to be 
shunned rather than emulated.” He ad- 
mits that such close analysis as he gives 
to the style of a poet will be regarded by 
many as “minute, microscopic, teasing, 
carping criticism” ; but he thinks, and so 
do we, that it is well to have such minute 
criticism applied to the work of accepted 
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authors, and it must be admitted that 
there is no writer who is not guilty of 
verbal and rhetorical lapses. Even Ho- 
mer nods. Professor Wilkinson’s own 

style is lucid, and at least correct. 


& 


Each in His Own Tongue. By William Her- 
bert Carruth. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Professor Carruth is chiefly known 
outside the University of Kansas by the 
title poem of this volume: 

“A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 

A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 

Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod,— 

Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God.” 

The four stanzas of which this is the first 

have been in continuous circulation in 

newspapers and magazines all over the 
world since their first publication some 
fifteen ‘years ago, and they have even 
come back to America in much distorted 
form from the Russian. The other 
poems of this collection are less well 
known, but some of them hardly less 
worthy. All of them are filled with the 
deep religious feeling and moral earnest- 
ness characteristic of the author. 

& 

The Friendly Craft. By E. D. Hanscom. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25. 

The Friendly Craft is an unusual an- 
thology. A collection of American let- 
ters, some of them written in the Colonial 
period and some of them yesterday ; all 
of them particularly human; many of 
them charmingly easy and conversa- 
tional, as pleasant, bookish friends talk 
in a fortunate hour. The editor of the 
collection has an unerring taste for lite- 
rary quality, and a sense of humor 
which shows itself in prankish headlines, 
such as “James Russell Lowell is not 
squeamish, but——-” “Washington Ir- 
ving tries to save the country,” “Aaron 
Burr has views on women’s education,” 
“And puts them into practice on Theo- 
dosia,” etc. It is a great favor to the 
public to bring together in just this in- 
formal way the delightful letters of our 
two centuries of history. The fact that 
we all treasure, somewhere, missives 
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from friends of our own, in no way in- 
ferior to these, does not militate against 
the collection in The Friendly Craft; it 
is only an additional proof that Amer- 
icans can and do write some of the most 
brilliant and witty letters in the world. 
Nor are we forgetting the French as we 
say it. 
ws 
The Quest Eternal. By Will Lillibridge. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Given a. fatal surgical operation, a 
rascal doctor, a half-crazed convict, a 
club-footed hero, a young maverick 
prima donna, and you have a situation 
from which the worst may be expected. 
There is no scene, no state of society, in 
heaven or earth, where such a composi- 
tion of characters could work out happi- 
ness, or even the remnant of peace. 
Especially when each one is engaged in 
the quest eternal for love. Romantic 
love is a disquieting influence in the best 
regulated story, and in one like this it is 
fatal. Nature, destiny, work in the dark 
caverns of it to produce murder, suicide, 
disease, failure. Nothing fortunate hap- 
pens till the last sentence on the last 
page. Then it is too late. The tale is 
not well constructed, but there is enough 
of the gruesome and crassly tragical in 
it to recommend it to many readers who 
have simple melodramatic imaginations. 


A Motor Flight Through France. By Edith 
Wharton. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The reader must not infer from this 
title that Mrs. Wharton has committed 
the common blunder of writers who use 
an automobile as the vehicle of their im- 
agination, and made the thing the hero 
of her book. “The motor car has re- 
stored the romance of travel” is her in- 
troductory sentence, and from that point 
it sustains the same unconscious relation 
to her that wings do to a bird in its 
flight. She starts at once upon the 
“romance” of her travels thru France. 
And for beauty of scenes, richness of 
coloring, it surpasses any book of the 
year. She has portrayed the land, the 
people, their manners, art and archi- 
tecture, the literary birthplaces of the 
country, its shrines and battle grounds, 
all in the “bland light” of France. She 
shews how composite the nation is, how 


each social class fits into the others as 
a glowing part of the fabric of life there. 
She has given an aerial air to the historic 
stones and arches of France, as if they 
were the hexameters of a noble epic, 
built slowly, with many pauses for war, 
folly, love, laughter, and war again. 
Perhaps nothing contributes so much to 
the opulence and charm of the volume 
as her ability to cast the golden light of 
tradition ‘and history over everything, 
from the roadways to the chateau of 
George Sand. This effect is enhanced 
by fifty engravings which illustrate the 


travels. 
& 


A Holiday Touch. By Charles Battell Loomis. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

The reader is warned against the mis- 
take of supposing from the title that this 
volume of short stories is a series of 
literary Christmas cards. They are little 
tales. of life all the year around, war- 
ranted to please the most unpleasant 
man at any season. There is something 
prismatic about Mr. Loomis’s method as 
a storyteller, which leaves out the sedi- 
ment of life and presents the flower and 
sweetness of it with refreshing hearti- 
ness. There is a lightness, a look of the 
sun, an honest smile upon every page, as 
if he had written them all with his hat 
off, out of doors, in pleasant weather. 
Poverty is not a curse in such an atmos- 
phere, and so poverty lays the scenes 
cheerfully for a number of them. The 
volume takes its name from the initial 
story, which had to do with a Rocke- 
feller joke, probably the only one in ex- 
istence. We will not spoil it, therefore, 
for the reader by intimating the point of 
it. But if any person can read this story 
without having “dry grins” afterward, 
even at his own expense, he should see a 
surgeon at once and have the muscles of 
his face clipt so that they will act natu- 
rally. Mr. Loomis has a cork genius 
that floats his imagination high above 
the weariness of this world while laying 
his scenes in the midst of it. He de- 
serves to be sent as a missionary to the 
sad, because of his unreasoning and in- 
vincible cheerfulness. It is the best 
brand to have and is never to be con- 
founded with merely theoretical opti- 
mism, 
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Literary Notes 


....1 wo juveniles by popular authors are to 
be publisht next week by Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company, Boston: A Pair of Madcaps, by 
J. T. Trowbridge, and Dave Porter and Hts 
Classmates, by Edward Stratemeyer. 


....The spring list of L. C. Page & Co., Bos- 
ton, contains as usual many travel volumes, 
among them: The Spell of Italy, by Caroline 
Atwater Mason; Motor Tours in Wales, by 
Mrs. Rodolph Stawell; Italian Highways and 
Byways from a Motor Car, by Francis Moul- 
ton, and From Cairo to Cataract, by Blanche 
M. Carson. We should also mention Charles 
Dickens and His Friends, by W. T. Shore, and 
David Bran, by R. Morley Roberts. 


....The Crown Theological Library, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, has become 
quite extensive and embraces many valuable 
works, especially translations of popular Ger- 
man religious treatises. A recent number is 
The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Re- 
ligion, by Dr. Reinhold Seeberg, translated 
by Rev. George E. Thomson and Clara Wal- 
lentin . ($1.50). Dr. Seeberg is one of the 
younger German theologians who have at- 
tained wide popularity, and he is known as 
more conservative than most of his confréres. 
His classrooms are gut besucht, and the lec- 
tures before students of all classes, which 
form the basis of the present volume, were 
very favorably received, and in German have 
past thru several editions. In English, how- 
ever, they are not easy reading, and the gen- 
eral reader will not find their expositions sug- 
ficiently explicit and thoro to be enlightening 
or convincing. The first part of the volume 
seeks to establish that Christianity is the ab- 
solute and final faith, and the second part ex- 
pounds the essential Christian doctrines, es- 
pecially those connected with the person of 
Christ. 


Js 
Pebbles 


PLANELEY—Yes, I’ve been there. Of course, 
it’s a’quaint little country hotel, but—— 

Romanaz—Isn’t it, though? I was there in 
June and the place was just full of crimson 
ramblers—— 

Planeley—Ha! Ha! That’s a good name for 
them. I think there must have been a thou- 
sand of them in my bed the night I stopt there. 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 


A REMARKABLE case of healing by a sort of 
Emmanuel movement was cited the other day 
by a Boston physician. He said that Dr. Weir 
Mitchell gave one of the current volumes on 
psychotherapy to a young lady afflicted with 
hysteria, told her to study it and learn to cure 
herself. About two weeks later he received 
a note from her saying: “That book is a prize. 
The other day I had an attack of the old sort 
—laughing and crying together—and the 
trouble was brought to an end in two minutes 
simply by the use of the book. Mamma 
spanked me with it.”"—The Congregationalist. 
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A BELLevitte girl and a young man, both 
of whom had steady jobs, were married the 
other day. The day after they were married 
the girl: said to her fond husband: “Oh! 
George—ncw that. we are married there is 
only one thing I regret and that is that I have 
to give up my fine position.” The fond young 
husband stroked the silken tresses of the 
young wifey’s hair, and soothingly replied: 

“Now, darling, don’t worry. You needn’t 
give up your position. I'll give up mine.”— 
Konsas City Star. 


Nor long ago a city editor in Ottumwa, Ia., 
was told over the telephone that a prominent 
citizen had just died suddenly. He called a 
reporter and told him to rush out and get the 
“story.” Twenty minutes later the reporter 
returned. sat down at his desk, and began to 
rattle off copy on his typewriter. 

“Well, what about it?” asked the city editor. 

“Oh, nothing much,” replied” the reporter, 
without looking up. “He was walking along 
the street when he suddenly clasped his hands 
to his heart and said, “I’m going to die!” Then 
he leaned up against a fence and made good.” 
—Everybody’s. , 


ADVICE TO A PRESIDENT. 


Be gentle with the Senators and soft as choco- 
late creams, 
Be gentle as a female infant child; 
Avoid all interference with their little private 
schemes, 
For Tactless Opposition drives them wild. 
Encase the Hand of Justice in a padded vel- 
vet glove, 
Address the High and Mighty in the dulcet 
tones of love, 
And coo to Malefactors like a blue-eyed tur- 
tle dove. 
Be gentle, oh, be gentle, oh, be mild! 


Be gentle with the Congressmen and do not 
muss their fur; 
To criticise is wholly unrefined. 
Remarks on Deals and Jobbery are sure to 
cause a stir, 
With consequent distressfulness of mind. 
Four hundred Gallant Gentlemen, all white as 
driven snow, 
The Welfare of their Country is the only thing 
they know— 
Or if it chances otherwise one must not tell 
them so. 
Be gentle, oh, be gentle, oh, be kind! 


Be thankful to the Plunderers for all that they 
have left, 
Be gracious to the Pirates of the Street. 
Forbear to mention “Knavery” and never 
speak of “Theft”— 
Explicitness is always Indiscreet. 
Employ a Barkless Watchdog who has lost his 
final tooth; 
Conciliate the Erring Ones with tenderness 
and ruth, 
And never hurt their feelings with the hard, 
unvarnished Truth. 
Be gentle, oh, be gentle, oh, be sweet! 
— Puck. 
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The New Tariff Bill 


Durinc the preparation of the Payne 
tariff bill, which was laid before the 
House last week, the committee un- 
doubtedly realized that public opinion de- 
manded a considerable reduction of the 
present rates. If a majority of the 
American people were in favor of these 
rates when they were enacted, in 1897, 
a much larger majority now desire to see 
them revised by reduction. The refusal 
of the Senate to ratify the McKinley 
treaties of reciprocity caused public re- 
sentment. Reductions by reciprocal 
agreements were expected. Allowance 
for them had been made in the Dingley 
tariff. By the Senate the way was 
barred, and what had been virtually a 
promise to the people was thus broken. 
It came to be understood, therefore, that 
the ‘rates, in their average effect, were 
higher than Congress had intended to 
make them. 

There has been a growing convic- 
tion, also, during the last twelve 
years that in many of our in- 
dustries competition was dying out 
or had ceased, and that Trusts were 
taking an unjust advantage of protective 
duties, exacting from consumers all that 


the full rates would permit. There was 
abundant evidence that these combina- 
tions of manufacturers were selling their 
products to foreigners abroad at prices 
much lower than those which they were 
compelling consumers at home to pay. 
This was proof either that they no longer 
needed protective duties or that . they 
were robbing the very people who had 
given them protection. Trusts, even 
when they do not use tariff rates as in- 
struments for extortion, are not loved by 
the masses in this country. 

While the committee was taking testi- 
mony at Washington, Mr. Carnegie pub- 
lisht his opinion (afterward given di- 
rectly to the committee) that the great 
steel industry no longer needed any pro- 
tection whatever, so far as its chief prod- 
ucts were concerned. Coming from the 
most eminent and successful of Ameri- 
can steelmakers, this declaration had 
great weight with the public, and the in- 
fluence of it was felt by the makers of 
the bill. In our judgment, it has af- 
fected the committee’s revision of other 
schedules as well as those relating to iron 
and steel. During the recent national 
campaign everybody knew that Judge 
Taft earnestly desired a real revision, in- 
volving reduction as a rule. 

Such were the influences by which the 
revising committee could not fail to be 
affected. There appears to have been, 
however, a general expectation that it 
would not be greatly moved by them. 
Therefore the bill’s concessions in the di- 
rection of genuine tariff reform have 
surprised many. We shall refer briefly 
to these changes, and to other features 
of the measure, before speaking of the 
effect of the new maximum rates upon 
the entire revision. For a time, at least, 
those rates would be levied upon four- 
fifths of our imports. 

In the iron and steel industry, iron ore 
is placed on the free list, and the reduc- 
tion with respect to other products 
ranges from 30 to 50 per cent. It is 
374 for pig iron, 40 for structural shapes 
and 50 for rails. The duties on timber 
and lumber are cut in two. Wood pulp 
is made free, and the rate on the paper 
used by the daily press is reduced by 
one-half. Bituminous coal is put on the 
free list, when imported from countries 
that do not tax our coal. Hides, now 
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dutiable at 15 per cent., are made free, 
and there is an accompanying large re- 
duction of the rates on leather and on 
boots and shoes. Clothing wool rates are 
but little changed, but the duty on car- 
pet wool is lower by about 25 per cent. 
Rates on carpets, oilcloth and cordage 
show reductions ranging from 20 to 50 
per cent. Art works, including paint- 
ings and statuary, if twenty years old, 
are put on the free list. There, also, are 
agricultural implements, if they come 
from a country that imposes no duty 
upon such implements when received 
from the United States. Among the 
other rates reduced are those on borax, 
varnishes, potash, soda, gunpowder (one- 
half taken off), collars and cuffs (one- 
third), barley (one-half), bacon, fresh 
meat, lard, and nearly all kinds of starch. 
Tallow and cottonseed oil go on the free 
list. The rate on refined sugar is low- 
ered by less than 3 per cent. Of course, 
where the duties on products at the base 
of an industry are reduced, as in the case 
of iron, there are reductions thruout the 
list of finished goods of higher grades. 
Among the rates increased are those 


upon perfumes, spices, chicory, figs, peas, 
wall paper, watch movements, coal tar 


dyes, feathers, furs, plain envelopes, 
cardboard, surface-coated papers, lem- 
ons, pineapples, and zinc in ore. Crude 
cocoa, now free, is taxed at 4 cents a 
pound, and duties on cacao prepared for 
use are largely increased. The commit- 
tee’s reasons for a majority of these 
changes are not convincing. 

Tea, now on the free list, is made duti- 
able at 8 cents a pound, or at 9 cents 
when imported from a country in which 
it was not produced. Coffee remains on 
the free list, except under conditions 
hereafter to be mentioned. From the 
Philippines every year there may be im- 
ported free of duty 300,000 tons of 
sugar, 3,300,000 pounds of tobacco and 
150,000,000 cigars. The internal revenue 
tax on cigarets is increased. Provision 
is made for an inheritance tax ranging 
from 1 to 5 per cent. The present draw- 
back law is broadened, reciprocity with 
Cuba is preserved, and the rules of for- 
eign countries concerning patents grant- 
ed to aliens are adopted by the United 
States. 

Justice to the Filipinos called for noth- 
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ing less than is given in the bill, There 
should be absolute free trade between 
the islands and the States. The reduc- 
tion of the lumber duties is demanded in 
the interest of consumers and for the 
preservation of the remnant of our for- 
ests. The coal tariff is a burden which 
trade back and forth across the Cana- 
dian boundary should not be required to 
bear. The removal of the absurd duty 
on art would promote education and cul- 
ture, and invite the transfer to this coun- 
try of collections owned by Americans 
but now excluded. One of them is said 
to have a value of $20,000,000. Domes- 
tic control of the steel industry would 
not be shaken by the changes proposed, 
but prices would be reduced. There is 
reason to believe that the benefits of the 
duty on hides are enjoyed by the Beef 
Trust, and not by the farmer or ranch- 
man. A duty on tea would not be cheer- 
fully paid by the people. Those who 
argue that it would be taken out of 
the profits of importers. and wholesale 
grocers are wrong. But the duty would 
be one for revenue only. A duty on cof- 
fee would also be purely a revenue tax, 
but two years’ supply could quickly be 
imported, and for two years the duty 
would yield very little for the Treasury. 
Inheritances ought to be taxed, and they 
are taxed now in more than thirty States, 
where the bill would double the weight 
of such taxation. As a rule, the rate in- 
creases proposed by the committee ap- 
pear to us to be unwarranted. 

The new method of appraising con- 
signed imports which have no open and 
establisht market price in the country of 
production is designed to prevent under- 
valuation. The effect of it would be 
confined mainly to imports from Ger- 
many. Some say that their dutiable 
value would be increased 20 per cent. 
This might offset a part of the rate re- 
ductions in the bill. 

A much more important change is the 
one involved in the adoption of maxi- 
mum rates. These are 20 per cent. high- 
er than the ordinary duties, and they 
must be collected on all dutiable imports 
from countries where there is any tariff 
discrimination whatever against the 
United States. Even iron ore, hides and 
coffee. are dutiable under the maximum 
provisions, and a considerable number of 
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maximum duties would be higher than 
those of the Dingley tariff. The authori- 
ties say that only six countries could now 
take advantage of the ordinary or mini- 
mum duties, and that these countries 
send to us only one-fifth of our imports. 
Existing commercial agreements would 
be cleared away within a few months, 
and for an indefinite period thereafter 
the duties upon four-fifths of our im- 
ports would be 20 per cent. higher than 
those proposed in the committee’s bill. 
Under such conditions the reductions we 
have been considering would be partly or 
wholly wiped out. 

Only by giving to us all the tariff con- 
cessions granted to any other country by 
treaty or otherwise, could any foreign 
nation take advantage of our ordinary 
rates. Unfortunately, the proposition in 
the bill is one of menace rather than of 
conciliation, and it might cause commer- 
cial war instead of peace. Ordinary 
rates should be the maximum, and rates 
lower by from 15 to 25 per cent. should 
be the minimum, inviting the concessions 
we desire. The committee seeks these 
favors with a club. The adoption of its 
method by Congress might nullify many 
provoke 


of the proposed reductions, 
trade wars, and fasten upon the country 
for a considerable time a tariff worse 
than the one now in force. 

Js 


The Race for Naval Supremacy 


“Ir you believe in peace, prepare for 
war’ —that is the new slogan of the mil- 
itarists. Well, that is a little bit better 
than the old slogan, “In peace prepare 
for war,” for the latter assumes war as 
the condition to be expected, with the in- 
tervals devoted to preparation for the 
next war. But both have the same end, 
“Prepare for war.” There is a certain 
inconsequence in the slogan, “If you be- 
lieve in peace prepare for war,” for one 
would think the logical apodosis would 
be different—“If you believe in peace 
prepare for peace,” not for war. Still, it 
is something—it shows progress, that the 
motive for military effort is peace, not 
war. And yet, as a Japanese paper says, 
any sort of an armed peace prepares for 
an Armageddon; and during peace, be- 
fore the Armageddon it impoverishes the 
nations and is now fast reducing them to 
bankruptcy. 
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Let us consider the fearful condition 
to which the nations have already come. 
A few years ago it seemed as if their 
burden of expense and debt was beyond 
endurance. The principal nations were 
heavily armed for war. They had set- 
tled down to a burden of naval construc- 
tion which seemed all they could carry. 
Great Britain depended mainly on her 
fleet, and her rule was to possess a navy 
equal to the sum of the navies of any 
other two Powers and ten per cent. more. 
The leading nations all had battleships 
of a standard size, say 15,000 tons, 
with guns of eight or ten inch bore. 
They were powerful enough. Then a 
bright idea came to the British Ad- 
miralty. It would build a gigantic bat- 
tleship, a “Dreadnought,” bigger, swift- 
er than any big battleship known, of over 
20,0c0 tons, while the biggest German 
battleships were only 14,000 tons. It 
should carry guns that would shoot can- 
non balls twice as heavy as the biggest 
in service. The ball of a twelve-inch 
gun is nearly twice as heavy as one from 
a ten-inch gun, and that from a four- 
teen-inch gun nearly three times as 
heavy. It is estimated that a modern 
“Dreadnought” is equal to four battle- 
ships of two years ago. 

Great Britain was very proud of her 
new battleship. It beat the world. But 
oh! how short-sighted, for how long 
would it last? Did it not occur to the 
British Admiralty or to the British 
Treasury that what Great Britain could 
do Germany and France and the United 
States could and would also do? Did 
they not see that the old rivalry of 15,- 
ooo ton battleships would now become a 
rivalry of 20,000 and 25,000 ton vessels, 
with a vastly greater expense? There is 
no limit to enlargement; no limit to the 
burdens that can be put on the people. 
What is the result of this criminal ad- 
vance? Germany was compelled to fol- 
low suit and try to surpass what Great 
Britain had done. And now we have the 
great naval scare in England, and Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. McKenna telling Par- 
liament that two years ago Germany had 
not one vessel that could be compared 
with the “Dreadnought,” while now she 
has fourteen, and three others being con- 
structed; and Mr. Balfour, leader of the 
Opposition, says he has better informa- 
tion, to the effect that by 1912 Germany 
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will have 21 and not 17 “Dreadnoughts” 
and possibly 25. Great Britain is in a 
shiveting terror, and this government of 
peace is hurrying up more “Dread- 
noughts,” for now the fear is that Ger- 
many will be supreme in navy as well as 
army. Such is the result of the monu- 
mental folly and criminality of Great 
Britain in starting a new rivalry, as if 
the old horrible rivalry were not horrible 
enough. 

But why will Great Britain and Ger- 
many, with the United States following 
fast after, with yet bigger vessels and 
heavier guns, not agree to limit their 
armaments? Mr. Asquith replies that 
more than once Great Britain has askt 
Germany to do it, but she has replied 
that she must consider her own interests. 
What does that mean? Only this, that 
she must be ready to fight Great Britain 
on equal or superior terms, and so this 
arming for peace must go on. It is hope- 
less, as things now are, for there is no 
end but utter collapse, unless nations can 
be brought to agree to what the friends 
of peace have so often urged, but what 
the nations refuse to consider, and which 
is well exprest by the Japan Mail: 


“Yet it may even be that in this very costli- 
ness lies the best hope of ultimate restriction, 
if not abandonment—that the sighing of the 
nations under the heaviness of the burden may 
at last find expression in the creating of some 
central controlling Power, drawn from all 
alike, upon whose omnipotent will shall rest 
the decision of all issues which, in its absence, 
might plunge the world in war.” 


We may suspect that it was the an- 
ticipation of what would so soon be re- 
vealed in Parliament as to the sudden se- 
cret growth of the German armament 
that gave poignancy to what Mr. Birrell 
said the other day to his constituents ex- 
pressing his profound disappointment 
that so peaceful a nation as the United 
States had entered the race of rivalry for 
“Dreadnoughts” : 


“When I was young America set the exam- 
ple of an unarmed nation, but things have not 
worked out as was expected. Mr. Taft’s 
speech on the question of United States arma- 
ments were words of doom. They have shat- 
tered some of the best hopes of humanity, for 
they show that even across in America they 
have joined the ranks of the armed and are to 
be supplied with a great navy and a powerful 
army. It is a miserable pity that hopes should 
be shattered, and that we are now to deal 
with the United States as a fully equipped 
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military and naval nation. Whertevet 
we go we find armament, armament, arma- 
ment. We are, owing to this, reduced to, the 
state of people who have to keep a lookout to 
see what is being done by possible enemies of 
this country; in absolute self-defense, without 
the desire to add another acre to our vast ter- 
ritory, we are compelled as ordinary men who 
love our country to keep our shores safe by 
the expenditure of an enormous and growing 
amount of money. It is enough to make 
angels weep, but still no man who is re- 
sponsible for this country can ignore the 
risk or do anything other than provide the 
necessary money to keep the security of our 
land. I can see no cure for these terrible 
things except the fraternization of nations; 
otherwise they are doomed to this miserable 
game of ‘Beggar m neighbor.’ Fraterniza- 
tion is the only way by which we shall be able 
to reduce armaments and make people say 
what an infamy and a shame they are.’ 

But does the horrible wickedness of 
this game of nations, this armed and still 
arming peace which is next to war, need 
further argument? It does need ridicule 
that the people may see its folly ; and that 
has never been better uttered than by 
Dr.. Jefferson in an article in the March 
Atlantic. It is as eloquent as it is con- 
vincing. He shows the obsession, the in- 
sanity, of the prevalent militarism, its 
credulity, its recklessness, its contagious- 
ness. He tells us that for this country, 
and our Pacific defenses, the yellow peril 
is indeed portentous if we depend on the 
mailed fist. Instead of sending battle- 
ships send emissaries of peace, teachers, 
publicists, editors, bankers, for a thou- 
sand such representatives for a hundred 
years would cost less than one battleship. 
He says: 

“A nation which buys guns at $70,000 each 
when the slums of great cities are rotting, and 
millions of human beings struggle for bread, 
will, unless it repents, be overtaken soon or 
late by the same divine wrath which shat- 
tered Babylon to pieces, and hurled Rome 
from a throne which was supposed to be eter- 
nal.” 

We join his concluding appeal to 
America : : 

“Will America become a leader? At pres- 
ent we are an imitator. How humiliating to 
tag at the heels of Great Britain in the naval 
procession, haunted always by the fear that 
we may fall behind Germany! Why not 
choose a road on which it will be possible to 
be first? Why not head the procession of na- 
tions whose faces are toward the light? This 
is America’s opportunity. Will she, by set- 
ting a daring example, arrest the growth of 
armaments thruout the world? e nation 
that does this is certain of an imperishable re- 
nown.” 
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Results of Animal Experimenta- 
tion 


WHEN the periodical excitement with 
regard to anti-vivisection makes itself 
felt because once more the subject is be- 
ing brought before legislatures, national 
or State, for legal restriction, a great 
many educated and humane people are 
in somewhat of a quandary as to what 
they should think about it. Apparently 
sO many contradictory assertions are 
bruited about as to the advantage or lack 
of advantage, to the successful or unsuc- 
cessful results of animal experimenta- 
tion, that it becomes rather hard for the 
ordinary man or woman to make up his 
or her mind as to just what to think of it. 
Most people are likely to be led by per- 
sonal considerations to take up one or 
the other side and then are sometimes 
startled to find out how much can be said 
by some advocate for the opposite view. 
There has been need for a definite dif- 
fusion of information, not by rampant 
advocates of either side, but from men 
who were in a position to know abso- 
lutely the results af animal experimenta- 


tion and whose personal interests could . 


be depended on not to lead them astray. 
We are now in possession of that infor- 
mation, thanks to the care of the Com- 
mittee on Experimental Medicine of the 
Medical Society of the State of New 
York, and it would seem that any one 
really anxious to know how much has 
been accomplisht by animal experimen- 
tation can now no longer have any ex- 
cuse for listening to those whose zeal is 
beyond knowledge in this matter. 

The authorities cited by the Committee 
on Experimental Medicine are such as 
are likely to carry weight with every one 
who knows them or knows our modern 
science and whose mind is at liberty to 
accept evidence. For instance, with re- 
gard to that very important problem, 
tuberculosis, Dr. Trudeau, than whom 
there is not a kindlier man in the coun- 
try, as literally ten thousands of patients 
who have met him in the Adirondacks 
can testify, and who has done more than 
any one else in this country to solve the 
problem of the proper treatment of tuber- 
culosis for the poor, tells in no uncertain 
words the relation of animal experimen- 


tation to our knowledge of tuberculosis. 
He says: 

“Everything that has a direct bearing on 
the prevention of tuberculosis, everything that 
has changed mankind’s attitude toward it from 
one of apathy and hopelessness to the grow- 
ing hope of its ultimate conquest, we owe to 
animal experimentation. Thanks to 
animal experimentation we know today that 
tuberculosis is not inherited; that it is com- 
municable and therefore preventible, and that 
in its earlier stages it is curable.” 

Surely Dr. Trudeau knows whereof he 
speaks. 

If animal experimentation has done 
nothing but this, lift the dark cloud that 
hung over humanity from this most fa- 
tal of diseases that was carrying off 
probably more than one in seven of the 
human race, surely everything that had 
ever been done in the line of animal ex- 
perimentation would be justified. With 
regard to many other diseases, however, 
the benefit of experiments on animals is 
quite as clear. For instance, that scourge 
of infancy in large cities, diphtheria, has 
lost most of its terrors entirely as the re- 
sult of animal experimentation. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Park, Professor of Bacteriology 
and Hygiene in New York University 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
and Director of the Research Labora- 
tories of the Department of Health of 
New York City, says that while what we 
now call diphtheria must have existed 
for thousands of years very much as it 
is today and its ravages were growing 
worse as the density of population be- 
came greater, conditions suddenly 
changed for the better with the introduc- 
tion of diphtheria antitoxin some fifteen 
years ago; and where nearly one in three 
of the sufferers from the disease used to 
be carried off, now the mortality is less 
than one in twenty ; and while nearly 100 
out of every 100,000 of the population of 
large cities died from diphtheria every 
year, now but twenty die—a reduction in 
mortality that means in New York alone 
a saving of over 3,000lives every year. Ev- 
ery portion of this advance in the recogni- 
tion of the disease, in the treatment, and 
above all in the prevention of it, is due to 
animal experimentation and nothing else. 
Probably no department of medicine pro- 
vides such striking evidence of the value 
of experiments on animals as an advance 
of our knowledge of diphtheria, 
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As Professor Flexner, the Director of 
the Laboratories of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, insists : 

“The brilliant chapter in the recent progress 
of medical science relates to the knowledge of 
and control gained over the infectious and 
communicable diseases. This progress has been 
secured chiefly thru experimental research upon 
animals. Lord Cromer, whose experience in 
Egypt, where he saw towns like Ismailia, for- 
merly uninhabitable because of malaria, be- 
come, as the result of the labors of experi- 
mentalists, quite free from that disease, be- 
came last year the president of the Research 
Defence Society of Great Britain because he 
wanted these benefits for humanity from ani- 
mal experimentation continued.” 

It is not alone with regard to the infec- 
tious diseases, however, that great ben- 
efit has been derived for medicine, but 
such affections as diabetes and all the 
diseases dependent on disturbances of the 
ductless glands owe their development in 
recent years to experiments upon ani- 
mals. 

Nor is the knowledge derived from 
such experiments confined to knowledge 
of disease and its prevention, but it has 
also furnished us with most of what we 
know definitely with regard to many 
physiological processes. For instance, 
our knowledge of nutrition has increased 
very largely in recent years, and Profes- 
sor Mendel, who holds the chair of 
Physiological Chemistry in the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale, declares in the 
words of Prof. Rudolph Heidenhain: “If 
the opponents of animal experimentation 
were to assume the right of censorship 
over physiological publications, and a 
conscientious censor would erase from a 
text-book of physiology everything that 
is based on the knowledge gained thru 
animal experiments, the result would in- 
deed furnish an unique copy: one-half of 
the contents would completely disappear, 
and the other would have become for the 
most part unintelligible.” While Professor 
Hatcher, of the chair of Pharmacology 
and Materia Medica in Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College, declares: 
“practically all the drugs that have been in- 
troduced into medicine in recent years to be 

cific, all the soporifics, all the local anes- 
thetics, all the antipyretics, all the vaso-dilat- 
ors and vaso-contractors, which means so 
much for the treatment of heart disease, we 
owe to experiments upon animals, while in 
such drugs as the diuretics, the antiseptics and 
emetics a great part of our knowledge is due 
to observations made on animals,” 
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In all of this it must not be forgotten 
that animals themselves are benefited 
quite as much as man. The sum of suf- 
fering among animals has been lessened, 
not increased, by these experiments, be- 
cause we have learned how to prevent 
diseases among animals and how to treat 
theis various affections as a consequerice 
of the careful observation made on them 
by laboratory workers. It is no wonder 
then that distinguished laymen should 
join with physicians in protests against 
any undue limitation of experiments 
upon animals. President Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, said on two occasions 
before legislative committees : 


“Who are the merciful people, the few 
physicians that superintend the making of 
anti-toxin and make sure of its quality, or 
the people who cry out against the infliction 
of any suffering on animals on behalf of man- 
kind? . . . Such research is absolutely the 
most humane of human occupations, because 
it has prevented human suffering and death on 
a great scale, and because it promises to 


achieve in the future still greater triumphs 
over pain and death.” 


President Stanley Hall, of Clark Uni- 
versity, said: “To deprive physiology of 


the right of vivisection would be to stul- 
tify its progress.” Bishop Lawrence, of 
Massachusetts, said: “Thru the sacrifice 
of the lower animals under the humane 
hand of the men of science the lives of 
men and women are saved.” Dean 
Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological 
School, said: “Medicine taught by book 
would be like navigation taught by book. 

Experiments upon living crea- 
tures must be carried on, if not with ani- 
mals, then with our children.” 


a 


The Unemployed and the Un- 
disciplined 

Tat there is still a large and dis- 
tressing amount of unemployment is 
quite certain, altho exact information on 
the subject is inadequate and only indica 
tive figures can be drawn from Depart- 
ment of Labor bulletins and other fairly 
trustworthy sources. 

The Ethical-Social League, an organi- - 
zation which no one will suspect of put- 
ting out sensationalism for public con- 
sumption, has issued within the past year 
some sobering statements. The informa- 


tion is not brought down to date, but 
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comparisons of figures from 1905 to the 
beginning of 1908 show how seriously the 
wage-earning classes were affected by 
the industrial depression. For example, 
the trade unions of New York City re- 
ported in December, 1905, 6.7 per cent. 
of their members idle; in December, 
1906, 12.8 per cent., and in December, 
1907, 34.2. The American Federation of 
Labor, thru its general organizer, Mr. 
Herman Robinson, reported that in New 
York City on the 1st of April, 1908, 40 
per cent. of the members of the labor 
unions were unemployed. That would be 
120,000 men. Including non-union work- 
ers probably not less than 200,000 men 
were unemployed in this city. 

These figures were confirmed by the 
relief statistics of that hard winter of 


1907-8. The applicants for free lodgings _ 


at municipal lodging houses aggregated 
a 148 per cent. increase over the number 
of applicants in 1905-6. The families re- 
lieved by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety in 1907-8 were more than 50 per 
cent. more in 1907-8 than in 1906-7, and 
the number of homeless men that applied 
to the Joint Application Bureau of the 
Charity Organization Society and the So- 
ciety for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor was over 200 per cent. more in 
1907-8 than in 1906-7. At the same time 
the withdrawals of savings from savings 
banks increased within the year over 60 
per cent., and the lapsed insurance poli- 
cies Over 50 per cent. 

The fact that no organization has felt 
it necessary to compile and send out simi- 
lar statistics for the winter now ending 
is perhaps as good an indication as we 
could have that the extreme extent and 
acuteness of economic distress is over, 
and that industry is once more demand- 
ing the competent workers. Neverthe- 
less, as has always happened under simi- 
lar circumstances, the industrial depres- 
sion has left a small army of vagrants 
and criminals supplemented by a large 
contingent of men and women not actual- 
ly vicious, but devitalized and inefficient, 
to prey upon the community and remain 
as a heavy burden for the merciful to 
carry. 

Must society go on forever regarding 
this problem of its human wastage as in- 
soluble? The Socialist tells us that in 
the good day coming, when the means of 
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production are collectively owned, there 
will be no more booms and depressions 
and no more unemployment. Industry 
will go on in a matter of fact and orderly 
way. Everybody will have work to do, 
and adequate renumeration for his toil. 
This is a pleasant prospect to contem- 
plate, and we should like to be able to 
look forward to its realization as confi- - 
dently as our Marxian friends are able 
to do. But we cannot overlook the fact 
that in times of prosperity a full quarter 
or more of all the men and women who 
are drawn into employment by the active 
demand for labor are far from being effi- 
cient workers, and their addition to the 
labor force of the great mechanical indus- 
tries is largely responsible for an appall- 


.ing waste of property and loss of life thru 


careless and indifferent service. We have 
yet to see any sincere handling of this 
phase of the problem by a socialistic phil- 
osopher. 

Meanwhile, we observe that the farm- 
ing interests of the country still find it 
impossible to obtain satisfactory help; 
and we cannot help asking the question 
why the State should not take a hand in 
the solution of the big problem with a 
motive and by a method quite different 
from those ordinarily invoked. Always 
when reformers and tender-hearted peo- 
ple propose a State provision for the un- 
employed, the thought back of their sug- 
gestion is that the State should carry on 
certain public works to which the unem- 
ployed could at all times be drafted. Ex- 
perience has not made the world enthu- 
siastic over this plan, and in our judg- 
ment something very different should be 
tried. Why should not the State, instead 
of trying to give work to the unemployed 
in the expectation of making it pay 
directly, take them in hand and train 
them on great and well-organized train- 
ing school farms, in the clear recognition 
that the enterprise would not pay direct- 
ly, would, in fact, be a costly undertak- 
ing, but might be made to pay indirectly 
and in the long run yield large returns by 
diminishing the burden of crime and vag- 
rancy thru reclaiming and diverting a 
certain reasonable percentage of the pres- 
ent great mass of the inefficient into hap- 
py and prosperous farm labor? We can- 
not doubt that this experiment would 
show interesting and encouraging results. 
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The Wesleyan Situation 


THE editorial publisht March 4th on 
“The Shame of Wesleyan” brought us 
some letters of confirmation and ap- 
proval and some of protest and criticism. 
In the latter the chief charges were that 
our language was harsh, that we were 
biased, and that we misrepresented the 
state of feeling at Wesleyan. The first 
charge we are willing to admit; the sec- 
ond depends on the point of view; the 
third necessitates giving space to a reply. 
We are glad therefore to have been 
favored with an authoritative statement 
from the President of the Undergraduate 
Body, which we give to our readers 
entire: 


MrppLetown, Conn., March 10, 1909. 
To the Editor of the Independent: 


Dear Sir :—Your recent article commenting 
upon the action of the trustees of Wesleyan 
University abolishing co-education in that in- 
stitution, seems to be based upon a very slight 
knowledge of the facts of the case. It is some- 
thing to be expected from the New York 
——— or some similar publication, to palm 
upon the public as truth invidious statements 
for which there is no adequate foundation, but 
a paper with such a reputation for veracity as 
[ne INDEPENDENT enjoys, should be more 
careful. 

The facts of the matter are these: We un- 
dergraduates have, for some fifteen years, been 
very strongly opposed to co-education, and we 
have never attempted to keep our sentiments 
on the subject “hidden under a bushel.” The 
policy adopted by the students has always been 
to have no social relations with the girls. ‘ihis 
end was secured simply by avoiding oppor- 
tunities of meeting them in a formal way, and, 
not having been formally introduced to them, 
it is certainly no reflection on our courtesy if 
we refrain from addressing them on the 
streets. Does that argue an “anti-woman” and 
therefore anti-Christian attitude in all of the 
undergraduates? The presence of the women 
has been simply ignored; we have gone on 
about our business as if they were not present. 
There is no more reason why we should meet 
them in a social way than any other girls with 
whom we might happen to come in contact. 
When a girl has come here as a student, she 
must have known just what the conditions 
were, for most of them are residents either in 
this city or in nearby towns. And the ma- 
jority of the women in college are not those 
that would be invited to college social affairs 
under any circumstances; that does not happen 
simply because they are women. 

Our attitude has been thruout one of passive 
ignoring; so you are going a little too far 
when you apply such opprobrious epithets to 
the college as you used in the article in ques- 
tion. The women in college are not opposed 
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because they are women, as you seem to think, 
but because they are in college. Our action has 
never been taken because of individual dislikes, 
but always because of the principle involved 
—the necessity of Wesleyan’s being a college 
for men alone, as it was originally intended. 
If the spirit here were really such as you indi- 
cate, you would naturally suppose that the news 
of the barring out of women, a step so long 
and so ardently desired, would have been wel- 
comed with a public demonstration of some 
kind. You will, therefore, be surprised to 
know that there was enough gentlemanliness 
left here so that not even a yell was given. 
You have probably heard a lot of rumors with 
no foundation except the malice and imagina- 
tion of some exponent of theoretical co-educa- 
tion, and have taken advantage of your high 
position to cast baseless aspersions upon the 
name of a college that stands for all that is 
upright in the college life of our country. 
Very truly yours, 
Roy B. CHAMBERLIN, 


President of the Undergraduate Body. 


P. S.—There are one or two additional points 
I neglected to mention, so please pardon a 
brief postscript. In the first place, the 
“P.D.Q.” Society has never been heard of in 
Middletown, and, as I said before, its services 
are entirely unnecessary, because of the fact 
that all the women live in this vicinity. The 
Quail Roost has not been pairited or any other 
indignities offered to it at all during the four 
years that I have spent here. We are not 
more than properly proud of the mere name of 
the college, because of the reputation it gives 
us so frequently of being little more than a 
Methodist theological school, however, the ad- 
visability of the names you so kindly suggest 
is a matter of opinion. 

It seems to me that if your paper is really as 
fond of the truth as its reputation indicates, 
you will be willing to make soiae effort to get 
at the facts of the case, and, if you have done 
Wesleyan an unjust injury, do what you can 
to repair the harm. Now, if you will send the 
man who wrote the article we object to up to 
Middletown, at our expense, we will show him 
inst how far his statements are true. With- 
out letting anybody know the reason of his 
visit, we will let him look over the ground and 
form his own judgments. It seems to me that 
this is only a fair request from us, and it is 
only just for you to comply with it in the en- 
deavor to right a wrong such as you have done 
the college. Please be so kind as to let me hear 
from you soon, in regard to the visit of some 
member of your staff. 

Roy B. CHAMBERLIN. 


It will not be necessary to accept the 
fair and generous offer of our corre- 
spondent to pay our expenses to Middle- 
town, because we are willing to take as 
correct his statement of the case. It 
agrees with the information we have re- 
ceived from women Wesleyans except in 
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a few details that are not worth further 
consideration. 

What we objected to most strongly 
in our editorial was not the action of the 
trustees in doing away with coeducation, 
but the feeling of the Wesleyan studcnts 
which resulted in this action, and Mr. 
Chamberlin presents this feeling with 
admirable candor. We did not suppose 
that the boys of the college disliked the 
Opposite sex in toto and per se; they only 
disliked them in college. This is just 
the attitude of the Southerner to the ne- 
gro as we have not infrequently re- 
markt. The Southerner may love his 
old mammy, he may prefer negro labor 
to white, but he objects to having the ne- 
gro with him in college, in church, in the 

car, in the graveyard, in office or in any 
other position that implies equality and 
social recognition. 

Certainly the boys at Wesleyan were 
not under any obligations to mingle so- 
cially with the girls, particularly if, as 
our correspondent intimates, there were 
other reasons why they would not be 
invited to college affairs. But to ostra- 
cize them, passively to ignore them, to 
avoid opportunities of meeting them, and 
to pursue this policy collectively and per- 
sistently, in a small college, seems to us 
to indicate an insulting and anti-Chris- 
tian attitude, and to justify the language 
we used in characterizing it. With this 
letter before them our readers may judge 
whether we were improperly severe when 
we said “We do not see why any girl 
should want to go there or any decent 
boy either so long as the present feeling 
prevails.” 

We are glad to see that our corre- 
spondent agrees with us in thinking it 
would be better to change the name of 
the college. It is certainly inappropri- 
ate that it should bear the name of the 
man who had the manliness to remove 
the ancient ban of “Let your women 
keep silence in the churches.” The ac- 
tion of the trustees makes it impossible 
for a woman to get a collegiate educa- 
tion in Connecticut. We may have been 
wrong in calling this a “shame,” but we 
are sure that States like Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Nevada, with only 
a small part of Connecticut’s feminine 
population, would be ashamed to have it 
true of them. 


It is not strange that 
President Taft 
eulogize 
President Cleveland. They have much 
in common. Even Mr. Taft has a sym- 
pathy with Mr. Cleveland’s earnestness 
to reduce the tariff, so near does the Re- 
publican come to the Democrat. What 
is most interesting is that so soon after 
friction between President Roosevelt and 
Congress over the limits of each other’s 
authority, and after Mr. Roosevelt had 
defied Congress by forbidding one of his 
Cabinet to give information askt of him, 
President Taft should take pains to 
specify among Mr. Cleveland’s merits his 
resistance to the encroachments on his 
rights by a Republican Senate. Said he: 

“We hear much in these days of the usurpa- 
tion of the legislative jurisdiction by the ex- 
ecutive branch. As long as the legislative 
branch has the power of the purse the danger 
of Executive usurpation is imaginary. e 
real danger arises from the disposition of the 
legislative branch to assume that it has the 
omnipotence of parliament and may completely 
control the discretion conferred upon the Ex- 
ecutive by the Constitution.” 
There is a spice of surprise in these 
words. We have been told of late that 
danger comes from Executive invasion 
of the Legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment. This gives fair but courteous 
warning to Congress that the President 
proposes to exercise his entire functions 
without infringement. 

ed 

The flashy pictorial supple- 
ments to the Sunday jour- 
nals are not all yellow. We 
take two or three of them for Sunday, 
March 14th, and we find the following: 
In The American one page is given to a 
remarkable photograph of French peas- 
ants on a load of hay looking up with 
astonishment at Mr. Wright’s flying-ma- 
chine in the sky above them; and beside 
it is put a painting by Dupré represent- 
ing peasants looking at a balloon; and 
with it is a comment by Sir Caspar Pur- 
don Clarke about them. Then come two 
full pages with illustrations of the lately 
discovered bones of the earliest man at 
Heidelberg, and an instructive account 
of the earlier discoveries of primitive 
man; and “Man’s Ancestral Tree,” with 
pictures showing the development from 
the lowest amceba to Edison; forty-six 


President Taft on 


President Cleveland sheata 
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Supplements 





THE INDEPENDENT 


steps all told in picture and description, 
and made lively for the common reader. 
Then there is another page of pictures of 
ants in their various habits and ways, 
with instructive description. A fifth page 
reveals the mysteries of the ancient 
Etruscans, admirably and artistically 
combined from figured vases, and accom- 
panied by a text that will stimulate the 
reader. And here is a surprising page 
of The World, all given to the discovery 
of a temple of the God Adad in Assyria, 
with an intelligent account of its his- 
torical and religious bearing. All these 
mean that with the mass of pictorial and 
comic slush that is in these Sunday jour- 
nals there is also a certain amount of 
really valuable scientific matter, such as 
will bear illustrating, and taken from the 
very latest German and French discov- 
eries. Even the Devil is not as bad as 
he is painted. 


‘ » Ihe Churchman does 
oe Conrehunen not seem dazed by the 
and St. John’s . ° 
resounding blow it 

has received from eighteen rectors of 
churches in New 
including Grace Church, St. 


leading Episcopal 
York, 
Mark’s, St. George’s, St. Thomas’s, St. 


Bartholomew’s and Calvary. It is all 
about the decision of Trinity Church to 
close St. John’s Chapel, of which Dr. 
Peters gave our readers an account in a 
late issue, and which had the consent of 
Bishop Greer. These eighteen rectors, 
of whom Dr. Peters is not one, quote 
The Churchman’s expression of surprise 
that Bishop Greer failed to give “sympa- 
thy, help and guidance” to the congrega- 
tion of St. John’s, but that when ap- 
pealed to seemed “to care for none of 
these things”; and they add in a letter 
to Bishop Greer: 

“In view of this gross attack upon you in a 
quarter where we had a right to expect better 
things, an attack which, from the nature of 
the case, it has been impossible for you to no- 
tice—the undersigned, speaking not only for 
themselves, but, as they believe, for many 
others of their brethren, desire to assure you 
in the strongest terms both of their warm af- 
fection for your person, and of their confi- 
dence in your rectitude of purpose and your 
broad Christian charity.” 

The Churchman prints it and declares 
that it has the profoundest confidence in 
Bishop Greer’s purpose and integrity, tho 
differing from him radically on the sub- 
ject; and it proceeds in another editorial 


to show that neither . Trinity nor. the 
Bishop would have treated one of the 
wealthy chapels belonging to Trinity as 
St. John’s Chapel has been treated. It 
withdraws nothing, but renews the crit- 
icisms of both Trinity and Bishop Greer. 
It is an extremely healthy condition of 
things when the leading organ of the 
Episcopal Church in this city and in the 
country does not hesitate frankly to crit- 
icise its bishop’s policy. We commend 
this example to some other journals of 
some other ecclesiastical bodies whose 
fulsome praises of their bishops might 
endanger their humility. But we would 
commend to them a certain printed ser- 
mon by Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson on 
the grace of Humility. 
a 
Dr. Burton is hardly settled down in 
his pastorate of the Church of the Pil- 
grims in Brooklyn before his people are 
startled by the proposal to take him away 
to be president of Smith College. His 
predecessor, Dr. Dewey, who was Dr. 
Storrs’s successor, left the Church of the 
Pilgrims only a year and a half ago, and 
went to the Plymouth Congregational 
Church in Minneapolis, a church former- 
ly presided over by Dr. Stimson, now of 
the Manhattan Church in this city. 
Thus churches and pastors are inter- 
related. Last week Dr. Dewey’s con- 
gregation dedicated their new edifice, 
costing about $250,000. 
a 
It is almost wonderful that the two 
Coopers, father and son, have been con- 
victed of murder, tho in the second de- 
gree, of Senator Carmack. Mrs. Harris 
tells this week of the feeling about it in 
Tennessee. It was a brutal crime, such 
as the Coopers’ style of morality thought 
perfectly excusable; but a few such con- 
victions as this will teach better morals, 
unless on appeal they escape, which is 
not impossible. Indeed, they are now 
free on bail, and don’t seem concerned 
about the twenty years’ sentence. 
s 
We are glad that men of such com- 
manding ability as Robert C. Ogden 
and his two able associates are willing to 
go to little Liberia in her troubles and ad- 
vise and guide. It is to be hoped that 
they can find some way in which the 
United States can help the black republic. 
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One Premium—Then Death 


Every one is familiar with the saying 
“There is nothing certain in this world 
but death and taxes.” And yet most of 
us look upon death as a remote possibil- 
ity, not as an imminent chance. Most 
of us cling to the idea of long life in our 
own cases. Others may die, but we will 
live. That is the conventional way of se- 
garding the uncertainty of life. Day af- 
ter day we all of us read the death no- 
tices in the papers. Now and then we 
see the name of a friend, sometimes a 
near friend, but the majority of readers 
go on the principle that continued life 
is a certainty. The insurance solicitor 
comes and is put off again and again. 
Every one thinks, if they do not put the 
thought into words, “I am not going to 
die soon. ‘Tomorrow, or the day after, 
or perhaps next week, or next month, I 
will insure. There is ample time.” The 
’ fallacy of counting as certain that which 
is uncertain has recently been very strik- 
ingly brought out by the publication in 
The Insurance Press of a table based on 


Number of 
First-Year Deaths. 


Insurance 
Paid. 


Delaware 
District of Columbia... 
Florida 


the 1906 experience of fifty companies 
in the United States, Canada. and Mex- 
ico, under 2,209 policies held by people 
who died in their first year of insurance. 
Disbursements aggregating over $4,000,- 
000 were made by the interested com- 
panies under policies in force one year or 
less. It is safe to sav that not one of 
these policyholders expected to die dur- 
ing the first year of their insurance pro- 
tection. It is certain that the insurance 
agent had to use all of his art to get 
these people as prospects to sign the sev- 
eral applications for insurance. They 
probably all used arguments against so 
doing and wanted to put it off. None 
of them thought they were going to die. 
But they, did die. Death is of daily oc- 
currence. You who read these lines in 
the full glow of health and strength may 
die before another day passes. If you 
can but realize how true it is that life is 
uncertain, perhaps the accompanying list 
of the first-year deaths as compiled by 
The Insurance Press, giving States and 
amounts, will take on additional interest 
in perusal: 


Number of 
First-Year Deaths. 


Insurance 
Locality. Paid. 
Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


regon ... 
Pennsylvania 

Philippine Islands 
Porto Ri 

Rhode Island..... ..... 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 


INE Ss re tices 
Vi. ere 
en 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 





FINANCIAL 


Tariff Revision and Stocks 


FOLLOWING the publication of the new 
tariff bill, on the 17th, securities on the 
Stock Exchange were firmly held and 
showed advances at the close of the 
day’s trading. During the remainder of 
the week the market was dull, and frac- 
tional declines were recorded, owing 
mainly to continuing exports of gold and 
to reports that the Steel Corporation was 
about to close its Southern furnaces and 
mills. For the completed week there 
was an advance of security prices, rang- 
ing from 1 to 3% points for the most 
active railway shares. A net loss of % 
for Steel Corporation common was ac- 
companied by gains. for the stocks of 
some other companies engaged in: the 
same industry. 

It will be observed that the securities 
market was not affected by the an- 
nouncement of the proposed reductions 
of the tariff bill. The dullness prevail- 
ing for some time past, however, has 
probably been due in part to the inclina- 
tion of investors and traders to wait for 
the final action of Congress upon the 
tariff rates. The market’s firmness is 
noticeable, because of announced reduc- 
tions of wages. Last week the Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania Steel companies 
gave notice of a reduction of 10 per cent. 
for April 1. It is predicted that the 
Steel Corporation will soon take similar 
action, but thus far it has confined its 
reductions to the salaries of highly paid 
experts, several of whom have resigned 
because of their dissatisfaction. In the 
steel industry the tendency of wages will 
continue for some time to be downward, 
owing directly to the present low prices 
and scarcity of orders, and indirectly to 
the ptobable reduction of tariff duties. 
Prices have been so severely cut within 
the past month, however, that the lower 
duties may not require further conces- 
sions. 

If the tariff bill reported last week 


were to go into effect tomorrow, the re- 


ductions which excite so much comment 
would for a time be partly—some of 
them wholly—nullified by the effect of 
the maximum rates. These would be ap- 
plied to four-fifths of our imports. and 
no one could tell how long these imports 


would be subject to such duties. The 
measure of time that must elapse would 
depend upon the action of foreign na- 
tions whose exports are now exposed to 
the additional-tax. If this has been un- 
derstood for some weeks past where 
powerful influence can be exerted «in 
finance and speculation, the indifference 
with which the tariff bill was greeted by 
the stock market is in part explained. 
Js 

...The Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, on the 26th inst., the first anni- 
versary of it8 reopening, will be practi- 
cally fifteen months ahead, in payment 
of deferred deposits, of the time for 
such payments required in the plans 
adopted at the resumption of business, 
owing to its anticipation of instalments. 

& 

...-The Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, of which Charles E. 
Rogerson is president, in its statement of 
condition at the close of business on De- 
cember 31, 1908, shows total assets of 
$16,228,262. The company has a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, a surplus of $2,000,- 
ooo, and deposits of $12,444,808. This 
company was incorporated as a trust 
company in 1874 and commenced busi- 
ness in 1875, and is now constructing a 
large building on Franklin street, be- 
tween Devonshire and Arch streets. 
which will be ready for occupancy next 
year. The building will have a safe de- 
posit vault, with a capacity of 10,000 
boxes or safes. 


s&s 
.. The Bowling Green Trust Com- 
pany, which has been closely identified 
with the Gould interests, Edwin Gould 
being president, is to be merged with 
the Equitable Trust Company, whose 
capital will continue to be $3,000,000, 


with surplus and _ undivided profits 


‘amounting to $10,600,000. Alvin W. 
._Krech, now president of the Equitable, 


will retain this position. The stock of 
the Bowling G is to be liqi.cdated at 
about 410. After the merger, the Equi- 
table’s deposits will be about $40,000,- 
000. The absorbed interests will be 
represented in the new board by Edwin 


Green and two or three of the Bowling 


a directors, 











